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TET * 
TEBRBATURB. 
THE MINSTREL’S CURSE. 
FYROM THR GERMAN OF UHLAND. 
In olden time a castle stood, high, dark, and stern to view, 
That overlook'’d the land, as far as ocean’s margin blue. 
Fair fragrant gardens gir: it round, like wreaths with blossoms bright, 
Where sparkling fountains upward sprang, in rainbow-coloured light. 


There dwelt a monarch proud who called that fair domain his own, 
Yet ’mid its beauty made his seat a dark and dreaded throne, 

For all his thoughts were fierce with hate, rage on his glances rode, 
His speech was ever of the scourge, and what he wrote was blood. 


There came unto this castle-gate a noble minstrel parr, 

The one had bright and golden locks, grey stream'd the other’s hair ; 
The old man bore a harp, and rode a steed adorn’d with pride, 

His young companion lightly stepp’d the courser's flank beside. 


And thus that old man to him spake, “* Be ready now, my son, 
Recall our sweetest lay, and give thy voice its richest tone, 
Be all our skill together joined, of joy and pain to sing, 

For we, to-day, must soothe to rest this cruel-hearted. king.” 


Soon both the minstrels stood within the lofty hal! of state, 

Where on his throne, amid his court, the king in grandeur sate. 

The king with glance as bloody-red as the northern streamer's light, 
The queen with gaze as soft and mild as the moon of summer's night. 


The old man struck the strings and drew a tone of wondrous swell, 
That ever on the ear with sound of richer volume fell ; 

And heavenly clear the young men’s voice arose the notes among, 
Heart-thrilling as the music wild of a spirit-chorus’d song. 


They sang of Peaco—of Love they sang—of the golden time of youth, 
Of Freedom, and the Worth of man, of Holiness and Truth ; 

They sang of alithat thrills the breast, of every influence soft, 

They sang of all the noble themes*that raise man’s soul aloft. 


The courtiers, as they gathered round, each gibe and jest forebore, 
The sturdy warriors of the king they knelt their God before ; 

The queen, at once with sorrow and a gentle joy opprest, 

Threw to the miustre! youth the rose she wore upon her breast. 


“Ye have seduced my knights, end now would ye my queen beguile !” 
The monarch said, and all his frame with fury shook the while ; 

Then drew his sword and swiftly pierced the fair young minstrel's heart, 
Whence, for that tide of golden song, a bloody stream doth part. 


As by a storm dispersed, the guests fly scattered with alarm, 

And the minstrel youth breathed out his last upon his master’s arm ; 
He wrapped his mantle round the corse, and placed it on the steed, 
And bound it fast, and with it left that castle stern with speed. 


But at the threshold of the gate, halted the singer grey, 

And seized his harp that bore the prize from every harp away, 
He dash’d it *gainst a pillar’s base, that far the fragments flung, 
And spake a curse that fearfully through hall and gardens rang. 


“*My curse be on thee, house of blood! in thee no more be found 
The voice of song, the harp-strings’ note, or melody of sound, 

Nor aught but groans, the tread of slaves, and the gush of many tears, 
*Till ruin to a shapeless heap thy walls and turrets bears. 


Wo to ye gardens! blooming now in the soft rich light of May, 

Ye lent more darkly to mine eye this sight of blood display ; 

Ye all shall wither, and your streams no more shall through ye flow, 

As o’er a stony wilderness, man’s foot shall o’er ye go. 

Wo to the murderer, thou curse of the minstrel's tuneful line ! 

Nor wealth, nor power shall shield thee long from the doom that shall be 
thine ; 

Thy name shall be forgotten, and eternal night shall share, 

Shall perish like the last small cloud that melts to empty air.” 


The singer old thus spoke his ban, and Heaven has heerd his call, 
That castle to the dust bas gone,—to dust each tower aud wall. 

As embiem of departed pride, one column stands alone, 

But, cleft and splinter’d, that ere night, may too be overthrown. 
Around, instead of gardens fair, is waste and desert land, 

No tree now casts a shadow there, no brook runs through the land, 
That monarch’s name no song preserves, no hero-book of verse. 
Lost—sunk—forgotten—be it so: such is the Minstret’s Curse! 





MEDITERRANEAN SKETCHES. 
By Lord Francis Egerton. Pp. 184. London, J. Murray. 

The example of Lady Grosvenor may have quickened another noble yachter 
and traveller to favour the public with an account of his movements in a very 
interesting quarter of the earth. But Lord Francis Egerton, whose literary 
tastes are combined with poetical talents, has varied the form, and, instead of 
a journal, has written a poem, and added to it, in the shape of notes, such other 
particulars as he considered might illustrate the verse and be acceptable to his 
readers. The volume is most onpretending, and as agreeable as it is unas- 
suming. The voyage was performed in the autumn of 1839 and summer of 
1840, and extended rid Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Rorme, Malta, and Jaffa, to a 
long and diversified iniand tour in Palestine, where many scenes of scriptural! 
holiness and ancient fame were visited, and the impressions they made record- 
ed in “ The Pilgrimage,” Spenserian stanzas, with the prose annotations to 
which we bave alluded. There are al-o some minor compositions ; but we 
cannot say that they meet our idea of the noble writer's capatnlity 

The versification of “The Pilgrimage” is musical and sonorous; and the 
whole conceived in a spirit of fine Christian enthosiasm. Thus, at the 
outset— A 

“Heaven seemed to smile upon our jovous band 
Through Jaffa’s portal as our course we sped ; 
For spring with verdure decked our promised land ; 
The cistus. fi wer beneath our camels’ tread 
Gave its crushed odours forth, and o’er our bead 
The tree Zacchevus climbed, a grateful screen, 
Between vs and the sun o’er-arching spread, 
Till daylight died, and eve ning’s star serene, 
Ere Ramia's tower we reached, shone through that vault of green 






And sweet our rest and pleasant were our dreams 

In Ramla’s convent-cel ; but with th 
We needs must onwards. Loitering il! beseems 
The pilgrim-band, whose task 1s only done 

At Zion's barrier when their course is ron 
Emblem of human life, the path which leads 

To Zion's courts : friend 


Gs leave us one by one ; 
The landscape sadder 


and to fowe 
The mountain s to 


sun 


y meads 


¢ pass and dar ravine succeede 


Down yonder path, which now the Armenian horde 
Chokes with its Tartar-march for many a mile, 
How many a pilgrim-stream of life has poured 
For centuries past! From northern Iceland's isle 
To the far founts of Abyssinian Nile, 
Monk, warrior, bigot, saint, have urged their way, 
And thronged and jostled in that close defile, 
To brave the Moslem’s might, or own his sway, 
In peaceful palmer’s guise, or harnessed war's array.” 
Again :— ; 
‘* One last ascent, and lo! our sight to bound, 
A few grey towers and an embattled wall : 
Northward a height by feathering olives crown'd 
O’erlooks adeep ravine. And this is all 
Which aids a stranger's fancy to recall 
The glorious memories of the past, and trace, 
Beneath the folds of desolation’s pall, 
The lineaments of God's peculiar place, 


Where once His blessing crowned the.abode of Abraham's race ! 


Pause here !—The bird of highest flight requires 
Some moment's space to rise upon the wing ; 
And thought, collected in itself, retires 
Back from the brink, before it take the spring 
Athwart the gulf of ages; nor can fling 
At once aside the load of dust and clay 
Which earthward binds its best imagining 
Pause then a moment, pilgrim, on thy way ! 
Wait, as the’ magian waits the expected burst of day— 


To kneel—to worship '—this is hallowed ground 


Names awful yet familiar to thine ear 
Each object boasts : and s oried scenes surround 
Fain would [ rest in solitude, nor hear 
A voice to break the silence stern and drear, 
Speed on, my Arab escort, fast and far; 
Spurn the hot sand, and couch the black-plamed spear ! 
Girt with thy cumbrous implements of war, 
Spur to the gate thy steed, ride on, my janissar ! 


Ride on, where rest and luxury wait thy need, 





Soch luxury as thy simple tastes allow ; 

The Arabian berry’s juice, the perfumed weed ; 

Nor deem it strange thy master loiters now 

And checks his steed upon this summit's brow 

| Thy scanty lore would fail thee to divine 

{ What friends I left, what seas I dared to plough, 
What pain to part, what toils to face were mine, 

All for this hour, and thee, sad Queen of Palestine ' 


This hour repays them all. What dream could vie, 
Were slumber’s vision realized at morn, 
With this illustrious scene's reality 1 
Scan this one page, albeit defaced and torn ; 
Trace its sad characters, and leave, with scorn, 
All that remain’s of history’s scroll unread. 
Can aught, on wings of human fame upborne, 
Rival this desolate scene of glory fled 
Or Tiber’s stream compete wita Kidron’s torrent-bed ! 


Can strains of Pindus or Dodona's grove 
By fraud invented and by fools believed, 
Match the high tale of superhuman love 
Beneath yon olives’ reverend shade achieved t 
The grave's defeat; a world from death reprieved ; 
When He, the sinless, sin’s vast ransom paid ;— 
Track'd by His murderers, of His (riends bereaved, 
Kept His lone vigil in Gethsemane’s shade, 
And, while the guilty slept, the Guiltless watched and pray'd !” 
The solemn beauty of these extracts needs no comment; but, for the eake 
| of variety, we must add a specimen of the descriptive and reflective, only 
remarking that his gentle lady was the companion of the author's travels 
* Rude isthe pilgrim's shelter, scant bis fare, 
For one on sensual luzury’s pleasures bent ; 
But who that home was ever known to share, 
But for the moment deem'd those aris misspent 
Which gild the crowded city's banishment ‘ 
Who ever left, that long’d not to resume 
The simple shelter of the Arab’s tent, 
Spoil of the dark-fleeced herd, whose hues of gloom 
Outshine to him the tints of Ind or Persia's loom. 





Now practised hands have pitch'd the wanderer's home, 
And spread the carpet's many textured dies 
The lamp, suspended from the tapering dome, 
Swings to the night wind, Near is portal lies 
On dewy couch the steed. ‘The starry skies 
By glimpses through the fissured curtain dart 
Supernal brightness, such as Beauty's eyes, 
In joy at meeting or in pain to part, 
Flash to the goal they seek, the trembling lover's heart 


Can joys in bacchanalian revel found 
Match with this midnight scene of silence still? 
Can Europe's wine-cup when it goes its round 
Surpass the lucid nectar of the rill, 
From whose pure breast at eve all drank their fill, 
Nor felt the rising vapours of excess 
Obscure their reason and control their will? 
All, save the wanderers of the wilderness, 
The patient camel's tribe, who know not thirst’s distress 


Slave to mankind ! is there a region, say, 

Beyond the bounds of his dominwn placed, 

Where thou in Natore’s guise art free to stray 

Unguided and ungoaded, and to taste 

From Nature's hand her banquet of the waste, 

Mimosa’s thorn, or tamarisk’s eapless bough 1 

The lineage of man’s other slaves ts traced 

To freedom’s wilds on mount or plain, but thou! 
Wherever known, thy neck to servitude must bow. 


Yet, tamed to burdens and inured to blows, 
From birth to death on man's rough mercies thrown, 
Pride may be thine : the Arab verse that flows 
In beauty's praise still makes thy praises known, 
And beauty's name synonymous with thine own. 
Could flattery cance! destiny's decree 
Which bows thy neck to bondage, or atone 
For man's hareb useage, it were well for thee, 

Poor wanderer of the waste, ship of the desert sea! 














Round yonder watch-fire’s blaze the muleteers 
In cirele close, The leader of the throng 
Fluent and fast to never-sated ears 
The tale recites, or chants the Arab song— 
Wild stanzas, strange adventures. Loud and long 
The applause resounds as each mvented sleight 
Of magie art or fate of Afrite strong 
By Genii quelled in preternatural fight, 
Fills, as the story rolls, each breast with fresh delight 


He little thinks the tale he loves to tell, 
Which cheats his willing comrades of their rest, 
Through many a midnight-hour defrauds as well, ' 
In foreign garb and other language dressed, 
Of slumber's boon the children of the west ; 
How many a sad or vacant mind the page, 
With the same legendary lore teapveeeal, 
Has cheered, assuaged life's ills through every stage, 
Given youth one smile the more, one wrinkle snatched from age.” 


Our poetic quotations are done ; bat are, we trust, enow to support our com- 
mendation of the Muse, We shall now copy a few of the statements in the 
language of prose. At Jerusalem, his Lordship says -— 

* The khans or caravansersis, swarming with the remains of the great an- 
nual pilgrimage, were more interesting. was assured that the numbers whieh 
had this year visited Jerusalem were less than the average; but a vast popula- 
tion was accumulated in these receptacles waiting for the Austrian steamer now 
due. It was variously composed , but the great majority were of Armenian 
origin and sect, and Tartarian in feature and habit. The sanatory regulations 
adopted by the present government may do much to prevent positive importa- 
tion of the plague; bot how the generation of that disease in such an accumu- 
lation of old clothes can be averted, ! can hardly conceive, The consul’s din- 
ner was thoroughly oriental: one dish,—a stew of meat, dameons, and onions, 
—I am ashamed to say, pleased me much. I was less delighted with a mixture 
of rice and spices rolled up in the young and tender leaves of the vine,—a 
great favourite, I believe, with the natives. ‘The ladies of Jaffa are the most 
punctilious I have met with in the use of the veil, or rather of a visor of black 
silk, kept in shape by a pin of metal down the nose, and provided with eyeholes, 
By the old,—and one must trave! eastwards to appreciate the hag-like hideous- 
ness of fernslé antiquity,—it was lowered at our approach with an eagerness 
which was very entertaining. By the young and the pretty here, and I believe 
every where, this rigovr is relaxed on all possible opportunities ” 

Some ancient tradi\'yus are thus whimaically expounded — , 

“In a window of ouf apartment stood one of those simple hand-mille of 
Scripture, deemed, in the time of Muses, so esvential to the domestic economy 
of his people, that he exempted it, as he also did the widow's raiment, from the 
fangs of the pawnbroker. Devt. xxiv. 16: ‘No man shall take the upper or 
nether millstone to pledge, for he taketh a man's life to pledge.’ Judges ix. 
53: ‘And a certain woman cast a piece of a millstone upon Abimelech’s head, 
and all to break his skull.’ Some commentators wish to render this the upper 
stone of a handmill. If the Hebrew text allow this, it will be the more satis- 
factory version ; for a better missile could not be devised than the entire stone, 
Such a stone, also, would not only serve as a sufficient weight to drown ae 
swimmer, but might easily be attached to his neck for that purpose. These 
minute illustrations of Scripture, arising out of the remains of ancient custome 
still extant in the East, are not perhaps esse ntial to ite study ; they are, how- 
ever, of much interest to the traveller and the student. Towards the internal 
evidences of the sacred volume’s truth, they perform the office of the hight 
finishing touches of an artist to his picture, and are, as far as they go, correc- 
tives to scepticism, Sometimes, indeed, a contrary tendency has been imputed 
to them have heard of an instance in which a traveller was commenting on 
the passage of Scripture where the healed paralytic takes up his bed, and ex- 
plaining that the bed was probably nothing more than the carpet or light mat- 
trese still in use in Eastern countries. The explanation was, unfortunately, 
addressed to a worthy person whose ideas of a bed were inseparably connected 
with the four-post appliance and its appendages used in Eagland, and who con- 
sidered that the force of the miracle lay not in the cure of the invalid, but in 
the exertion of his recovered strength. ‘The traveller was considered as an in- 
fidel, or at least a rationalist, and was answered triomphantly, ‘ We believe our 
Bible.” The des gners and engravers of Holland have been very conspicuous 
promoters of error in this particular. In a Datch illustrated Bible, in the pas- 
sage to which I have already adverted, the woman is represented as heaving @ 
millstone of some ten feet in diameter on the head of Abimelech. In another 
engraving, which represents the angel of the Revelations, whose legs were like 
pillare of fire, these limbs are two Rated colomns with Corinthian capitals.” 

“It is (observes his Lordship, in pursuing his journey) no purpose of mine 
to eritive the writings or performances of the many and better men who have 
preceded me in this expedition; and least of all would I venture on this process 
with one of M. De Lamartine’s eminence. For the benefir, however, of future 
travellers, | cannot help remarking, that we met with none of the difficulty 
which, by his account, attended his journey to Jericho. He speaks of that 
place as ten or twelve hours’ distance from Bethany. He starts at seven im the 
morning, late in October, gets benighted in the defiles, and loses his way. I 
find in my journal this simple note: * A little beyond Bethany is the fountaim 
of the apostles. From thence to Jericho 64 hours: no more water. We 
started at ten, and reached our destination in ample time to pitch our numerous 
tents before dusk. His guides must have loitered strangely on the way. I 
presume that the fountain of the apostles above mentioned is the one which, 
in the autumn, M De Lamartine found dry. In May ite basin was amply sup- 
plied ; but the water is of moderate quality, and much infested with leeches, 
as our horses found to their cost for many days after This pest fixes on the 
soft parts of the inner mouth, and remains there for some days before he be- 
comes swelled to a size sufficient fer his detection and extraction, — When he 
has reached this stage it is not difficult to serape him oat from bis luxurious 
abode by the hand wrapped in a horse-cloth, of other coarse and rough fabric, 
to which the animal adheres. Iknow pot whether it was the same species 
which, in Egypt, bled many of Buonaparie 6 soldiers into a consumption, till 
Larry detected the cause, and applied the remedy. I heard of no human cases 
here; but I was advised to strain the water through a handkerchief, and [ think 
our party, like myself, preferred the sepply from our leathern bottles, with 
which we were well provided. These bottles are invaluable on a journey, and 
every traveller should sling one from his saddle The natives are of opinioti 
that where water is of good quality, it cannot be indulged in too largely. I 
certainly acted on this principle, and my bottle was always at my bedeide 
within reach of my hand, and in pat x with ri pistols. It was thos that 
Sau! t. if we substitete the spear for the pistol.” 

Porters Sool was a litle of a G avepather also ; bat his love of dance and 
music would induce us to believe that he preferred wine to water 

We conclude with one notice of nata.al history—not new, bot particular. 

“In the course of thie day's journey my attention was diverted from the 
scenery of our rovte to an object in motion on the ground. | found it to be s 
ball, of the size of large egg, apparently composed of dried horse-dung ; and 
the moving power, 2 round squat beetle about a fourth of the size of the poe 
he was orging I never saw a fineror more attractive exhibition of spirit, oa 
severance, and muscular power. There was something irresistibly este ¥ 
attitode in which the little animal's strength was applied to its underta woh 
for it usvally stood on its head, and kicked its burden back and — 
an elastic exertion of its hind legs. The soil was not favourable to the opera- 
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tion ; for the surface was strewed with loose stones, from which 

ly rolled back on 

its spirit ; sometimes, by 4 curious manmuvre, it contrived to 

the mass which it had set in motion, and roll head over heels along 

Ite speed was such on the average, that I really believe | could have calculated 

the time in which it might have Damascus. It was a glorious exam- 

pie for a younger brother starting in life, an East India eadet, or ® Scotch emi- 

grant. | fell m lately witha description of, I should imagine, the same species 

of animal from the Macritius. It delayed my journey ; and would have stop- 
ped a White of Selborne for hours.” 





the ball fre- 





GRAF DE TROPP. h. 

Half-past seven :—a wintry night, cold work for poor travellers, and for t 

esserally ! Inthe tieabe of that very eminent city merchant, Mr. Dickars 
Pree the gorgeous musical pendules had severally, and yet io tolerably correct 
: d half-past seven, and the firet dinner bel! bad rung. Within 
ten minutes more was to commence what Dr. Johnson calls the most important 
business of the day ; and at Mr. Dickars Price's house in Park Lane, as well 
as at his house in the city, business was always managed “in style.” Nay, 
more, it was conducted on a profound and well-pondered system, without 
which, indeed, there can be no permanent success in life, and our very thoughts 
hang together no better than ropes of sand. Mr. Dickars Price had often been 
heard to way, that it was absurd to think of giving dinners unless one kept @ 
chef de cuisine, who thoroughly and scientifically understood his art. nor with- 
out a butler or major domo, who understood the whole arrangements and pro- 
per pepirnces of the table as complexively as Souit or Groachy would antici- 
pate the movements on a battle-field. In short, convivial doings at the man- 
sion of Mr, Dickars Price were always commee-fe, or, a6 the French persist i 
writing it, comme il faut. 

Mr. Price always moved in first-rate society. 
we had my Lord Dromoram, a Catholic peer of immensely an 
the proprietor of estates yielding a clear 40,0001. per annum, and who had only 
the other day lost twice that amount in loose or petty cash which he happened 
to have (or believed he had) lying enugly faliow at his bankers when the house 
stopped payment What eventually became of it, Heaven knows :—his lord- 
ship never did, and he cared not!—Why should he! For as he had determin- 
ed never to expend or give away one fraction of the said petty cash, and would 
have pleaded poverty rather than lend a 25f. cheque on any occasion, it would 
be rather difficult to prove how he could in any degree suffer from its being 
placed farther out of his reach, What other qualifications his lordship might 
possess besides that of * having had losses,” it would not be very easy to di- 
vine, as 
upon any subject ! 
an elderly lady of the most am 





This evening, for example, 
cient family, and 


iable character, who, with a childlike meekness 
and mildness of spirit, could be as happy as the day was long, provided she had 
an attentive and skilful partner at the whist-table. Then we had Sir Decimus 
Jarmand, a gentleman of enormous repute in the literary and scientific world. 
Thereafter came Mr. Torpor Vivian, another savant, who, however, had acquir- 
ed more reputation for bis wit (or bufloonery) and his gourmandise than for 
mere literary powers. The solemn gravity of the barunet, whom Torpor Vi- 
vian delighted to plague, contrasted with the latter's vivacity, w+s always di- 
verting. Torpor bad the enviable talent of being constantly able to enjuy 
good dinver, and was never in his life known to leave a heeltap, if the wine 
were cred table ; also, the longer the bottle circulated, the more witty, viva- 
cious, and clear- headed, did he become. And there were some other and well- 
known characters. 

As we said at commencement, the first dinrer-bell had just rung, when a 
valet entered the room, and presented to Mr. Dickars Price a visiting card, on 
which he glanced for amoment. “ Mr Ferdinand de Tropp'!—Is it possible 1” 
said he. “The eldest son, I presume, of my frend the banker at Vienna, with 
whom, in one way or another, [have had much correspondence. "Tis true, ] 
‘did receive a hint of his intended arrival, but to-day had no idea, Well, shew 
the gentleman into the library.” 

“De Tropp!” croaked the old duchess, “ why, I know that name ; I remem- 
ber, Brudenel! and | had a letter of credit on De Tropp Jast summer when we 
pessed through Berlin.” 

* Yes, very probable,” said Mr. Dickars Price, briskly ; “they are people 
of great wealth and respectability, and the house has a junior branch at Ber. 
lin.” 

“The house at Berlin is the oldest and most respectable branch,” said the 
duchess, snappishly, for at times she could be excessively cross 

* All the family are equally entitled tothe rank of Couutor Graf,” said Mr. 
Price, “ in right of their large possessions in Hungary.” 

“Til tell you what, Price,” said Mr. Torpor Vivian, “ you had better go at 
once, and not keep the stranger waiting. According to my humble notions, 
bed Hungarian Grai has presented himself at this hour to enjoy what he per- 

aps would call fortune du pot.” 

"C'est lien possible cela,” replied Mr. Dickars Price (who plumed him- 
self on his ge French), “ but | @nust first examine his letter of introduc- 
tion.” 

The library in Mr. Price's large mansion adjoined one of the drawing-rooms, 
and thither he retired. 

“*Tis strange,” said he to himself, ‘to make a first visit just at the dinner- 
hour, and Bourgeois ought to have said ‘notathome.’ But probably this must 
be a raw young man.” 

A young man certainly presented himself, but not very young, and by his 
whole cut and demeanour certainly the farthest possible from what is usually 
indicated by the word raw, a'so differing to an extreme degree from the ideal 
of a German banker's pupil or son, ‘The stranger appeared in a sort of undress 
en militaire ; yes, en militaire certainly was the cut, but fearfully differing from 
that of an Anglo. militaire, aud also diverging sadly from the costume usually 
exhibited at an English dinner-party. But, gorgeous were the mustachios ! 
Old Blucher himself did not, after a seventy years’ growth, exhibit a pair more 
aweepingly fine ; and there was the Hungree Katt (Henri Quatre) on the chin, 
whilst the dark hair over the forehead was closely cut or combed back in the 
atyle of Charles I. of England, and Charles XI. of Sweden. As for the cos- 
tume generally, perhaps tt might well enough be designated as half-pay dés- 
Aabille, and, consequently, of linen cuffs, collar, or front, none appeared. The 
waistcoat (not over-splendid) was carefully buttoned, and across it shone a 
massive gold chain, more ostentatious, indeed, than any one but a Jew would 
like to sport in London ; but these foreigners have such odd habits! The bow 
at meeting seemed rather awkward—also, perhaps, the result of foreign habits. 
But the introductory letter emerged from the folds of a handsome business like 
pocket-book, and on it (the letter we mean) Mr. Dickars Price instantly recog- 
nised the handwriting of his well-known correspondents at Vienna. Indeed, 
there could be no mistaking that hand. Even the paper on which the letter 
was written served in itself as a credential, being from the fabrigue of the 
house with their own wire-mark ; and the signature might have been identilied 
with half an eye, so simple was it, and yet so difficult to imitate. 

The letter was briet, merely setting forth that it would be presented by the 
writer's eldest son, who then intended paying his first visit to London. * For 
the reet,” said the eminent merchant and banker, “ [leave it to your own 
politeness, as one of our most honoured correspondents, to render him such at- 
tentions as may conveniently be in your power. He is a steady youth, and 
has been well disciplined in our counting-house. 1 feel convinced that he will 
return with flattering accounts of your great metropolis, which I also hope to 
see one day or another.” 

Whilst he perused this not very intricate document, the countenance of Mr. 
Dickars Price would have made a fine study for Hogarth. Every moment he 
expected the last dinner bell to ring, and yet stood irresolute. He glanced 
from the letter to the bearer thereof and vice versa, in strange perplexity. 
Could that Don Wiskerando be in reality the steady old banker's accredited 
and steady son! Ard notless remarkable in its way was the dignified non- 
chalance with which the youth endured this obvious scrutiny. At length Mr. 
Dickars Price, having wound up his logical inductions, was obliged * se con- 
renir,” as the French would perhaps say, that is, to make the most of a queer 
es He, therefore, suddenly held out both hands to the young dignitary, 
welcomed him to town, and said he was glad to add that his respected guest 
had arrived just ‘ in pudding time.” 

“ Mais pardonne=,” said the Graf (for they had spoken French.) “ je 
suis royegeur; peut dire je nose pas—perhaps i must not appear in dis cos- 
tume !” 

* Cen’est rien, mon ami,” replied Mr Price, freezing with horror as he spoke 
* For travellers, you know, allowance is always made. Besides, we are quite 
a family party, sens Jacon. You will meet only the Duchess of Borough- 
bridge, my Lord Dramorum, Sir Decimus Jarmand, and a few more intimate 
friends. Now, in the first place, let me introduce you to madame and my 
daughters.” : 

W hiskerando hereupon threw back his head like a Welshman, made a jerk- 
ing motion to the upper part of his waistcoat, thereafter to his stock, as if 
searching for frill and collar ; then, with another queer bow and most stately 
demeanour, stalked away before his dismayed host. 

On their entry into the drawing-room, the last bell not having yet 
rung, there was among the guests but one sensation, name ly, the wish for din 
ner, and the entrance ofa solitary new comer, however outlandish in appear 
ance, wasnot much regarded. By those who thought at all on the matter, i 
might be concluded, however, that the foreign gentleman, having just arrivea 
2 town after a long journey, had come im haste to pay his re spects, and that 
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not ing the 
was one in the family, ; 
pretty second daughter of Mr. Dickars Price, who did very particu- 
' larly notice the introduction of the stranger, and, malgré the absence of col- 
_ lar, frovt, and cuffs, malgré also the oddly cut and seedy habiliments, felt con- 
| vinced that the man indeed was worth looking at, and that the moustachios 
| were onparalleled! Bat the younger daughter was rather an oddity. She 
; had always exhibited more than enough of naiveté, and, moreover, would 
think for herself, which conduct, as Mies Matchiess, the governess, observed, 
was reaily very distressing, but seemed, nevertheless, incurable. The Hun- 
garian Graf appeared instinctively quite aware “the preference thus bestowed 
upon him. and it eventually fell to his share tolead the beautiful Miss Theo- 
dosia to the dinner-table, which he did with much grace, ouly with rather too 
much of ceremony and gesticulation. 

During dinner, who but the Graf! Mr. Dickars Price might indeed rejoice 
that his friend at Vieana had such a “talented” son, and that he himself had 
such an amusing guest. Why, the Graf could eat for three, drink for five, 
and talk for ten, if need were, and all the while dark eyes kept sparkling like 
the wine he quaffed, and notwithstanding such immense energies he was not 
a bore. He interrupted no one ; he merely glided into conversation with the 
mildest voice, looked for the most part extremely happy, and, had it not been 
for some queer tournours of expression which jarred on the ear, might have 
been pronounced perfect 

Mr. Torpor Vivian also possessed the art of gliding into conversation, and, 
moreover, of making puns, the worst of which, as usual in such cases, served 
as well as the best, provided only that people would laugh thereat. Placed 
vis-d-pis to the foreigner, he obviously wished to make the latter his buét for the 
day ; but never did Torpor fail in his tactics more completely. From every 
one of the snares laid by the wit did the Hungarian escape with the glibness of 
an eel, and the adroitness of a monkey ; nay, for the most part he secured an 
immediate laugh on his own side, whilst his assailant saw his intended triumph 
4 la grande distance, and was obliged to try again upon another tack. 

The Graf, as already mentioned, could eat for three, and he did so ; when a 
plateful of any sort of food was placed before him, the celerity with which he 
cleared away its contents wasastounding. Perceiving that the butler did not 
replenish his glass quite so often as it might be desirable, he, without ceremony 
had recourse toa wine-cooler containing some of the choicest sillery, which 
stood in the middle of the table, at the same time politely helping his fair young 
friend, Miss Dosey, who sat on his left, and also A os honourable Mrs. Brant, an 
old suivante of the duchess, who was on his right, such, as he said, being the 
tacon in Hungary. 

“ I'll trouble you, Herr Graf, for a glaseof that wine,” said Mr. Torpon Vi- 





he was scarcely ever in his life known to utter a complete sentence | viat, perceiving that the foreigner intended keeping the bottle entirely under 
Then there was the Duchess-dowager of Boroughbridge, | his ewn management. 


“ As acitizen of the world, you are, no doubt, aware 
that the facon of one country sometimes differs considerably from that of an- 
| other. Here we circulate the bottle. By the by, it is an odd coincidence, 
but do you know, I had been thinking to myself for some time that you were a 
| Hongarian 1” 
| ‘Comment? Ah, fort bien! Je vous entens ;” said the Graf, maintaining 
| the most perfect good-humour, and displaying a set of fiercely white teeth, 
; somewhat like the fangs of a tiger. ‘ Yace, yace, venn! leave mine own con- 
| tree, I not leave mine gooten appetite behind me. Moi, que non! Ha! ha! 
| Monsieur, votre sante encore! Pheel your glass, and pass de bouteille, a ¢ra- 
vers, s'il vous plait.” 

* But you do not find our favouriute French wines in England equal to 
those of Hungary, I fear!” resumed Mr. Vivian. ‘ You do not like them so 
well?” 

* Pardon, monsieur, je suis toujours heureux moi! Here, I am extremelee 
content ; vat you call happee altogedder! But [ villtell you some tings. The 
wines of Hungary are the best in ue world, and you shall drink your two, three, 
five boutedles and be as merry as you please, and nevare have no headache in 
de morning.” 

“Ah, by Jove!” 
me. 
aie 
** You go dere,” said the Graf, *‘and you never die at all, unless you like 

Nobody ever die in Hungary that is not already tired to live.” 

“A fine sporting country, | believe?” said Mr. Vivian. ‘ People shoot 
there with the long bow sometimes? Eh, Signor Graf?” 

* Long bow 1” repeated the foreigner. “ I not understand ; but I vill tell 
you. The peoples in Hungary have no reason to die, because there are not 
enough of dem to eat and drink what de land produces. Le plus grand diner 
cost you dere just nothing at all! All dat you vant sometimes, a /a campagne, 
is une bonne cuisiniére. Ah, ah! bien obligé, mon ami; (to the butler) dis | call 
good eating—c'est superbe cela!’ And the Graf devoted himself heart and 
soul toclearing out the contents of another plate. 

At a London dinner table people have far too much of bon ton; that is to 
say, each one has too much regard for his own ease and welfare to be greatly 
amazed at any thing. Wonder is too strong an emotion, and yet there were 
too or three individuals in the room who did look with no little surprise at the 
Graf's most vehement propensity for eating and drinking. ‘Two or three plate 
fuls were nothing; but then such a succession. One or two long glasses of 
gillery would have been right enough ; but then, abottle!! And then, Bour- 
geois was obliged to bring up more of this very choice wine, the richest and 
finest oer! de perdrix from the very same binn which had been specially ap- 
proved by his late royal highness the Duke of York. Mr. Dickars Price did 
suspect that the usual accurate economy of his dinner-table had been a little 
deranged, and might be still more so, as he did not perceive it possible how 
any one but a Chinese juggler could possibly stow away so much of hard eat- 
ing and drinking without being the worse for it. 

If one or two capricious people were thus vexed, be it observed that this 
was all. The Graf himself with great complacency he/d on, being most plea- 
santly occupied ; till at last, by sheer dint of extreme good humour and grin- 
ning from ear to ear, with superlatively fine teeth, he had begun to divert al- 
most the whole party ; and, as before said, the laugh was usually with him, not 
against him. Atlast he was heard to say sotto voce, and as if talking to him- 
self, that ‘* moderation in all tings vas good, and he would eat and drink no 
more, he would rather have a little cheet chat.” This resolution, however, he 
did not intimate till after the desert was put on the table. 

But then commenced a brief scene, which had hitherto been unparalleled in 
Park Lane, and more especially did it seem strange in the presenco of Mr. 
Torpor Vivian. Hitherto, that gentleman's agreeable duty had been to “ keep 
the table in a roar,"’—at all events in a state of comfortable cachinnation, when 
the prevalent humour was mirthful, and even to break the current of politics 
and other grave subjects of debate when these were carried too far. But now, 
without seeming to entertain any wish or intention of the kind, the Graf by 
swift degrees engrossed the whole attention of the whole party. This conse- 
quence, like other great consequences, begar. from the merest trifle. His fair 
neighbour, Miss Dosey, had several times refused the Graf's offer of more 
wine ; but instead of it she now even requested him to hand her an orange, 
whereupon the Graf proposed to demonstrate in what manner oranges were 
made to contribute amusement for young ladies in this country. With incredi- 
ble quickness and dexterity he then fashioned two baskets, or rather pedestals 
(hour-glass fashion,) and presented the fruit. There was nothing very new in 
this device; but the manner in which an old trick was revived attracted ap- 
plause from all spectators,even from Mrs. Brant, who had seen much, but never 
any thing soneatly performed as that. However the basket trick was a com- 
mencement only. Five or six oranges were operated upon; and, as each 
produced some entirely new novel effect, and one was sufficient for the accept- 
ance of Miss Dosey, they were sent round the table for admiration. Then the 
Graf took a seventh orange and flung it aloft in the air ; whereupon Mrs. Brant 
half screamed, thinking that its descent would prove injurious to the wine- 
glasses. However, the Graf received it nicely upon the point of a steel fork. 
Again and again he repeated this most hazardous experiment, till the risk be- 
came even painful to behold. Neither Miss Dosey nor any one else had ever 
dreamed of seeing such things done in Park Lane. 

* Dese child's plays,” gravely observed the Graf, “ are thought bon exercise 
in my country. For example, venn I catch de orange on de fourchette exacte- 
ment, dis prove dat I have quick eye and goot nerfs. And we say, peoples 
who cannot do dese tings cannot doodertings. Dere is philosophy in al! dat. But 
now see! I trow dis oranges in de air, and he nevare come down no more!” 

And an orange was visibly flung aloft and never did come down. Not a 
vestige was to be found of it any where. And with this miraculous feat, Mr 
Dickars Price hoped that his eccentric guest would have rested satisfied, but it 
Was not exactly so. 

* Another leetle ting we do,” resumed the Graf, “‘ is sometimes after un 
grand diner, to shew dat we have still gooten appetite, we eat de knives and 
forks !"’ and here the Hungarian did visibly and unequivocally swallow a table- 
knife, whereat Torpor Vivian, who sat opposite, stared a good deal, but Miss 
Dosey only laughed. 

Perceiving Vivian's surprise, the Graf, for his farther edification, immediately 
swallowed another knife, then a whole orange, then another, then a silver fork, 
and lastly a silver mustard-pot. Such events had never taken place before in 
Park Lane; and to say the truth, though they did extort unanimous wonder, 
had not received unqualified approval. In other respects the dinner passed off 
as usual. Evenings are short in London, and we have no time to reflect on the 
marvellous. When the ladies retired to the drawing-room, the facetious Graf 
betrayed his mortal nature by falling asleep. However, he awoke directly 
on the summons to cotiee. 


said Mr. Torpor Vivian, “ that is the very country for 
Herr Graf, you must be so kind as to shew me the way thither before | 
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“ Ah, ha!” said he, “de café! That is tings ! dormais j 
us! Maintenant, je suis tout prét. ‘Mins oe a ome 
Without ceremony, the Graf, oa bis entering the drawing-room, 

self at the piano-forte, and proposed affording his new friends “ 

ple” how music was performed in Hungary. And he did so. 
performence been before heard in Park Lane. 
must have been astonished at such execvtion. 

every thing Who but the Graf! 





seated him- 
a leetle exam- 
Never bad such 
The very instroment itself 
cel The or oe Graf could do 
r /nanimously it was admi = 
foreigners,” though very odd, were very entertaining. But oe 
ligneurs, the Graf would probably have outdone all his former doings, havi 
| Just betted to a considerable amount, with Torpor Vivian, (who had vice in he 
eye), that he would stand for three minutes on his head, spinning round ! 
Nay, he seemed mad enough to be disposed to try the experiment. However 
Mr. Price quietly, though dictatorially, ended ‘hat matter, by saying that 
amusements were very well in their way, but he wished to have a few minutes 
conversation on business, especially on the present state of the Hambu 
markets. “ 
“If you desire it, with all my heart!” answered the Graf, “and now that 
you remind me of business, I have one leetle ting to tell you, and I should 
peut-étre have forgutten him altogether. Est-il permis to retire for one petit 
moment to yon chambre d’ étude, and I will expliquer ?” 
* By all menue,” said Mr. Price, “I am de trop here for the present.” 
* * * 


None ever clearly knew what was the precise tenor of the conversation then 
addressed by the Hungarian to Mr. Dickars Price. After a good deal of ques- 
tion and answer, however, it ended with the Graf receiving from his host an 
oblong piece of paper, on one corner of which were inscribed the figures 350/. 

which the former deposited in his pocket-book. Another circumstance tran. 
spired—namely, an appointment in the city for two o'clock the following day, 

upon which considerable store seemed to be set. e 
On their return to the drawing-room, Mr. Dickars Price felt somehow or 
another as if he had made a blunder, but it was too late to recover. By some 
chance it was proposed that the foreigner should be the duchess's partner at 
whist, to which he agreed with alacrity, Deep and profound was the Hunga- 
rian’s attention to the game, yet he played and betted with as much anaes 
lance as if the stakes had been nothing. During every deal he talked gaily if 
any body addressed him, but became silent and calm thereafter. Never had 
the old duchess been better pleased with any partner. Indeed her grace had 
every reason to be so. The Graf needed no remind to his duty. He recol- 
lected every card, was always wide awake, and he and the duchess were se 
pertinaciously gainers, that it became difficult to break up the table. Sucha 
run of luck at whist had never before been known in Park Lane. 

Strange to say, notwithstanding all his eccentricities, the majority of voices 
toward the close of the evening were in favour of the Graf, who took leave 
about two o'clock, saying that he knew exceedingly well the way to his hotel, 
and naming one at no great distance. Indeed the only dissentient voices were 
those of Mr. Torpor Vivian and Mr. Dickars Price, the latter of whom had 
from the first moment of meeting detected certain points in the Graf's conduct 
such as he could by no means reconcile with the character which he would have 
wished to find in the son of his honoured correspondent. 

But, as already said, the majority were strongly unanimous. As to Miss 
Theodosio, be the truth at once declared! her mind was made up. She had, 
indeed, read and dreamed of such wonderful men as the Graf, but never be- 
fore seen one. Her susceptible heart had been touched, and her affections were 
engaged for ever! 

Such was the state of affairs as the Graf left it in Park Lane, and such it 
continued the next morning, when Mr. Price intended going as usual to the 
city. He seldom betook himself thither at a very early hour; for all the busi- 
ness of a well-ordered counting-house moved on, like machinery, without him, 
—every clerk fulfilling his allotted duties although the mainspring was invisi- 
ble. But at length he sallied forth. Every a‘ternoon had its important busi- 
ness of ove sort or another; and this day in particular was not-to be blinked. 
Three hundred pounds embarked for a foreigner, although the son of an ancient 
ally, must be returned punctually to the moment appointed ; otherwise, woe 
to the heedless borrower! Mr. Price was not a man to be trifled with in money 
matters—-not he! 

At two o'clock he was at his desk, ready to receive the Hungarian, for whose 
advent he had prepared the clerks. But two o'clock approached, came, and 
passed away. The Hungarian was not punctual. Then arrived about five- 
and-twenty other people, who were audienced and dismissed one after another ; 
the day wore on till four o'clock, and still no news of the Graf! But the dic- 
tator did not usually leave the city till five ; and about half-past four a travell- 
ing carriage, with four post-horses, drew up to the counting-house gates; a 
stylish arrival, more like that of a dashing M.P. at the west end than aught 
which is commonly observable in the city. A card was brought up, and pre- 
sented to Mr. Price,—‘* Mr. Ferdinand de Tropp!” The “ same, but yet an- 
other!” that is to say, another copy from the original of that identical card 
which had rather disturbed his equinamity at yesterday's dinner-hour. Proba- 
bly, this was some new crotchet of the facetious Graf's. He might have driven 
out to see the country,—to Richmond, for example,—and returned from thence 
in his post-chaise. But if so, why on earth go through the ceremony of send- 
ing up his visiting card at a counting-house! Where was the fun or humour 
of this thing? It was, to say the truth, but a childish trick, and too much in 
keeping with other tricks, such as cobbling oranges, and swallowing knives 
and mustard-pots ! 

The merchant's perplexity on this point, however, was soon diversified by a 
greater. The visitor in due time followed his card; but, good Heavens! 

what a difference! The Monsieur de Tropp who now entered was a little, 
fat, punchy youth, with light hair, light blue eyes, and an obtusely comforta- 
ble expression of countenance, sufficiently indicating that the possessor there- 
of would not be diverted from the quiet path of common-sense by any delu- 
sive gleams of genius. Never, surely, was there exhibited a more striking 
contrast than that existing between the Hungarian Graf of yesterday and his 
present representative ! 

Again,—Mr Dickars Price’s countenance would have made a good study 
for Hogarth His reception of the new comer was not cordial, and did no 
credit to his character for gentlemanly politeness. ‘The truth was, that he de- 
siderated another Graf, and especially looked for the repayment of three 
hundred pounds, which on very specious grounds had been advanced for use 
early in the morning, previous to the liberation of a certain portmanteau, with 
certain credentials from the custom-house, and other important arrangements. 

Bat unluckily as it has happened on divers other occasions in this motley world, 
explanations came, but hard cash did not. 

“There must be some strange mistake, sir,” said Mr. Price, coldly. “ You 
will excuse me but this identical card—I mean another from the same stamp 
—was presented at my private house yesterday, accompanied with a letter of 
introduction.” 

“ And you received the bearer?” 

“ Unquestionably I did! How could I act otherwise, when he presented a 
letter of recommendation from our honoured correspondents at Vienna 1” 


« The impudent rascal !” said Monsieur de Tropp secundus. “ But I hope 
your London police will catch him!” 
«Why, what on earth is the matter!” said Mr. Dickars Price. ‘“ What is 


” 


the meaning of ail this ! 
‘In the first place,” said Monsieur de Tropp, “ being necessitated to pay 
my respects here without any direct letter of introduction, I must beg to as- 
sure you, that our bankers in Lombard Street, on whom | have already waited, 
are fully empowered, by the credentials placed in their hands, to assure you 
that I am what I appear to be, and that : 
“ Well, sir; but to the point,” said Mr. Price, impatiently. “ How did 
your letter fall into such very improper hands!” 
“T had been in Ireland,” said M. De Tropp; ‘that rascal was a passenger 
in the steam-boat by which I crossed from thence to Liverpool. He had tra- 
velled in Germany, and spoke the language passably well: he also told me 
long stories about his various acquaintaaces in London,—indeed seemed to 
feel completely at home there,—describing its /ocale, manuers. and amuse- 
ments, to the detail of which I listened with civility, though | distrusted the 
man. Unfortunately, he put up at the same hotel, and heard me say that I 
should unavoidably be detained for a week, on business, at Liverpool. One 
afternoon, on returning to my private parlour, in which [ had geen writing let- 
ters al] the previous morning, I discovered that a pocket-book, containing only 
a few memoranda, and some introductory letters had been stolen—I always 
suspected that this vagabond might be the thief, because——” 

“ But who on earth is he!” * 

“T found out his history,” said Monsieur De Tropp ; “he is a rascally itine- 

z e uggler!”’ 
We mead at add that the strenuous efforts which were made through 
the Bow Street police establishment to discover the sor-disant Hungarian Graf 
proved in vain. In fact, that gentleman, having duly received payment from 
Mr. Price’s bankers of a cheque for 350/., seemed impressed with the notion 
that this amount of ready money would procure him far more of the blessings 
of life upon the Continent than it could possibly do in London. Consequent- 
ly, after having pocketted a canvass bag full of sovereigns, which he carried 
about him with admirable facility, he stepped on board the Magnet steam-boat 
which was just then conveniently departing for Boulogne 





eae , 7+" 7. ~ > ” 
With regard to the veritable Monsieur De Tropp, the ‘ Simon | Pure,” he 
was of course invited to the hospitable mansion of Mr. Price, in Park Lane; 
bot he turned out a mere man of business, and a dull companion He ate 


" > oo by! 
sparingly, and mixed his wine with water ; he had no remarkable anecdotes 
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longevity in Hungary, and played no tricks with oranges, 


being confused, and preoccupied with abstruse calculations. On the! 
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ch had been lost to Mr. Dickars Price solely through his folly and care!ess- 
in allowing his pocket-book to be stolen. 
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Capt. Boyd's youngest boy, fell into the hands of 


On enterimg the Cabul they had ascended to a eull 


** January 9th.—Another morning 


‘eeodasin lready hinted that she was rather odd; | nal for the renewal of that confusion, which attended every movement of the 
od eter ts bere up "lag erete mr Licarterie, she actually took the ad- | force. The General had intended us to march at 10 4. m, but a large por- 
venture of the Hungarian to beart, has never been her own woman since, and | tion of the troops, with nearly all the éamp followers, moved off without or- 


still (if we may be allowed the phrase) sweers by the moustachios : 


Nay, she | ders at 8 4. u., and had advanced abouta mile from the camp, when they 


r ade for her, and keeps it as a relic ; and | were recalled by the General, in consequence of a communication from Ma- 
= got the —— a vad ar with which ite supposed he pre- |homed Akber Khan, who promised to use every endeavour to furnish us with 

her, and wears it round her neck, She haseven been known in trying | supplies ; but strongly recommended us to halt watil he could make some pro- 
= effects of a“ Perry-yan” pen upon satin paper, with blue ink, to write | per arrangements for escorting us down safely. There can be no doubt that 


| 
these words :— , 
* | have a silent sorrow here, 

A grief I'll ne’er impart.” 


truly, if she should wish to speak of the Hungarian Graf primus—him 
te cme and mustard-pots—it is better to hold her tongue in the do- 
mestic circle, at all events ; for, on the remotest allusion to that subject, Mr. 
Dickars Price looks as black as midnight. 








EYRE’S CABUL. 
(Seeond Notice } we ‘ 

On the death of the Envoy the enemy exacted still harder conditions, which 
were of necessity submitted to, and four officers, with their wives and families, 
were given as hostages for the fulfilment of the treaty on our part. Affairs 
being thus arranged, on the 6th of January the army, consisting of about 4,500 
fighting men, and 12,000 camp followers, besides women and children! com- 
menced their melancholy retreat, through a country of unparalleled difficulty, 
covered with snow and alive with people wild with hatred and fanaticism :— 
“The order of march, in which the troops started, was however, soon lost 
and the camp followers with the public and private baggage, once out of can- 
topments, could not be prevented from mixing themselves up with the troops, 
to the utter confusion of the whole column. ‘The main body, with its long 
train of laden camels, continued to pour out of the gate until the —* by 
which time thousands of Afighans, the majority of whom were fanatical Gha 
zees, thronged the whole area of cantonments, rending the air with their exult- 
ing cries, and committing every kind of atrocity. The rear-guard, being unable 
to restrain them, was obliged to provide for its own safety, by taking up a po- 
sition outside, on the plain, where a great quantity of the baggage had been 
brought to a stand-still at the canal (within 150 yards of the gate), whose slip- 
pery sides afforded no safe footing for the beasts of burden. The bridge across 
the river, being by this time impracticable, occasioned additional delay. The 
Afighans, who had hitherto beea too busily engaged in the work of plunder 
ead Apciauation tu take much notice of the troops, now began to line the ram- 
, and annoy them with a mischieyous fire of juzails, under which many 

fell; and it became necessary, for the preservation of these who remained, to 
spike and abandon two of the horse artillery guns. Night had now closed 
around; but the Ghazees, having fired the residency and almost every other 
building in the cantonment, the conflagration illuminated the surrounding 

country fer several miles, presenting a spectacle of fearful sublimity. * * 

Before the rear-guard commenced iis march, Lieut. Hardyman, of the 5th 
light cavalry, with fifty rank and file, were stretched lifeless on the snow. 
Much baggage was abandoned at starting, and much was plundered on the 
road. Scores of worn-out sepoys and camp followers lined the way. having 
sat down in despair to perish in the snow. It was2 am. ere the rear-guard 
reached camp at Bygram, a distance of only five miles. Here all was confu- 
sion. The tents had been pitched without the slightest regard to regularity, 
those of different regiments being huddled together in one intricate mass, 


| native soldier who did not plainly perceive that our only chance of eseape con- 


the general feeling in camp was adverse to a halt, there being scarcely even & 


sisted in moving on as fast as possible. This additional delay, therefore, and | 
prolongation of their sufferings in the snow, of which one more march would | 
bave carried them clear, made a very unfavourable impression on the minds of | 
the native soldiery, who now for the first time began very generally to enter- | 
tain the idea of deserting. * * Towards noon Capt. Skinner arrived in | 
camp with a proposition from Mahomed Akber Khan, that all the widowed la- | 
dies and marned families, whose destitute situation in camp rendered them ob- 
jects of universal pity and sympathy, should at once be made over to his pro- 
tection to preserve them from further hardships and dangers; in this case he 
promised to escort them down safely, keeping them one day's march in rear 
of thearmy. The General, though not himself disposed to place much conf- 
dence in Mahomed Akber's friendly professions, was strongly recommended 
by Capt Skinner to trust him on the present occasion, as he felt assured that 
such a mark of confidence would be attended with happy results to the whole 
force. Anxious, at all events, to save the ladies and children from further 
suffering, the General gave his consent tothe arrangement, aad told Capt. 
Skinner to prepare all the married officers and ladies to depart immediately 
with a party of Affghan horse who were in waiting to receive them. * * 
Up to this time scarcely one of the ladies had tasted a meal since leaving | 
Cabul. Some had infants a few days old at the breast, and were unable to 
stand without assistance. Others were so far advanced in pregnancy, that, 
under ordinary circumstances, a walk across a drawing-room would have been 
an exertion; yet these he!pless women, with their young families, had already 
been obliged to rough it on the backs of camels, and on the tops of the bag- 
gage yaboos: those who had a horse to ride, or were capable of sitting on | 
one, were considered fortunate indeed. Most had been without shelter since 
quitting the cantonment— heir servants had nearly all deserted or been killed — 
and, with the exception of Lady Macnaghten and Mrs. Trevor, they had lost | 








all their baggage, having nothing in the world left but the clothes on their | 
backs ; those, in the case of some of the invalids, consisted of might dresses, 
in which they had started from Cabul in their litters. Under such circumstances 
a few more hours would probably have seen some of them stiffening corses. 
The offer of Mahomed Akber was consequently their only chance of preserva- 
tion.” 

The promises of Mahomed Akber to provide food and fuel were still anful- 
filled; another night of suffering consigned its hundreds to the grave; the 
Shah's cavalry began to desert, the Affghans to collect round the doomed 
sufferers, and fears were entertained that it was intended to attack the en- 
campment :— 

“ January 10th.—At break of day all was again confusion, the troops and 
camp-followers crowding promiscuously to the front, so soon as the orders for 
a march were given, every one dreading, above all things, to be left in the 
rear. The European soldiers were now almost the only efficient men left, 
the Hindoostanees having all suffered more or less from the effects of frost 
in their hands and feet; few were able even to hold a musket, much less to 





mixed up with baggage, camp-foliowers, camels, and horses, in a way which 
beggars description. ‘The flunsy canvas of the soldiers’ tents, was but a poor 
protection from the cold, which towards morning became more and more in- 
tense; and thousands of poor wretched creatures were obliged to lie down on 
the bare snow, without either shelter, fire, or food. Several died during the 
night. * * January 7th.—At 8am. the force moved off in the reverse 
order of yesterday—if that could be called order, which consisted of a mingled 
mass of soldiers, camp-followers, and baggage cattle, preserving not even the 
faintest semblance of that regularity and discipline, on which depended our 
only chance of escape from the dangers which threatened us. Even at this 
early stage of the retreat scarcely one-half of the sepoys were fit for duty ; hun- 
dreds had, from sheer inability to keep their ranks, joined the non-combatants, 
and thus increased the confusion. At starting, large clods of hardened snow 
adhered so firmly to the hoofs of our horses, that a chisel and hammer would 
have been requisite to dislodge them. The very air we breathed froze in its 
passage out ef the mouth and nostrils, forming a coating of small icicles, on 
our moustashes aud beards. The advance proceeded onward without moles- 
tation, though numerous small bodies of Afighan horse and foot were oliserved 
hanging about owr flanks and moving in a parallel direction with ourselves. 
These were at first supposed to form a part of our escort, but the mistake 
was soon discovered by their attacking the rear-guard, commanded by Briga- 
dier Anquetil, consisting of H M.’s 44th, Lieut. Green’s mountain train guns, 
and a squadron of irregular horse. Much baggage fell into the enemy's hands, 
who, though in some degree kept in check by the guns, exhibited a bold front, 
and maintained @ harassing fire on our troops, whose movements were terribly 
crippled by the disorderly multitude that thronged the road in front.” 

n this way, fighting for almost every inch of ground, the army was two 
whole days reaching the entrance of the Khoord Cabul Pass, only ten miles 
from Cabul :— 

“ Here, again, the confusion soon became indescribable. Suffice it to say, 
that an immense multitude of from 14,000 to 16,000 men. with several hundred 
cavalry horses and baggage cattle, were closely jammed together in one mon- 
strous, unmanageable jumbling mass. Night again closed over us, with its 
attendant train of horrors,—starvation, cold, exhaustion, death. January 8th 
—At an early hour the treacherous Aflghans again commenced to molest us 
with their fire, and several hundreds having assembled in hostile array to the 
south of the camp, the troops were drawn up in expectation of an attack. * * 
Capt. Skinner again went to communicate with Mahomed Akber Khan, who 
demanded that Major Pottinger and Capts. Lawrence and Mackenzie should 
immediately be made over to him, which was accordingly done, and hostilities 
again ceased ; the Sirdar promising to send forward some influential men to 
clear the pass from the Giljyes, who occupied it, and were lying in wait for our 
approach. Once more the living massof men and animals were in motion. 
At the entrance of the pass an attempt was made to separate the troops from 
the non-combatants, which was partially successful, and created considerable 


delay. The rapid effects of two nights’ exposure to the frost, in disorganizing | 


the force, can hardly be conceived. [t had so nipped the hands and feet of even 
the strongest men, as to completely prostrate their powers and incapacitate them 
for service ; eveu the cavalry, who suffered less than the rest, were obliged to 
be lifted on their horses. In fact, only a few hundred serviceable fighting 
men remained. The idea of threading the stupendous pass before us, in the 
face of an armed tribe of blood-thirsty barbarians with such a dense irregular 
multitude, was frighiful, and the spectacle then presented by that waving sea 
of animated beings, the majority of whom a few fleeting hours would transform 
into a line of lifeless carcasses, to guide the future traveller on his way, can 
never be forgotten by those who witnessed it. We had so often been de- 
ceived by Afighan professions, that little or no confidence was placed in the 
present truce; and we commenced our passage through the dreaded pass im 
no very sanguine temper of miad. This truly formidable defile is about five 
miles from end to end, and is shut in on either hand by a line of lofty hills, be- 
tween whose precipitous sides the sun at this season could dart but a momen- 
tary ray. Down the centre dashed a mountain torrent, whose impetuous course 
the frost in vain attempted to arrest, though it succeeded in lining the edges 
with thick layers of ice, over which the snow lay consolidated in slippery ma-ses, 
affording no very easy footing for our jaded animals. This stream we had to 
cross and recross about eight-and-twenty times. As we proceeded onwards, 
the defile gradually narrowed, and the Giljyes were observed hastening to 
crown the Ceights in considerable force. A hot fire was opened on the ad- 
vance, with whom were several ladies, who seeing their only chance was to 
keep themselves ia rapid motion, galloped forward at the head of all, ronning 
the gauutlet of the enemy's bullets, which whizzed in hundreds about their 
ears, until they were fairly out of the pass. Providentially the whole escaped, 
with the exception of J.ady Sale, who received a slight wound in the arm. It 
ought, however, to be mentioned, that several of Mohamed Akber's chief ad- 
herents, who had preceded the advance, exerted themselves strenuously to keep 
down the fire ; but nothing could restrain the Giljyes, who seemed ful'y deter- 
mined that nobody should interfere to d sappoiwt them of their prey. Onward 
moved the erowd into the thickest of the fire, and fearful was the slaughter that 
ensued. An universal panic speedily prevailed, and thousands, seeking ref ge 
in fiight, hurried forward to the front, abandoning baggage, arms, ammunition, 


women and children, regardless for the moment of everything but their own 
lives. The rear-guard, consisting of H.M."s 44th and 5ith N.I., suffered «e- 
verely ; and at last, finding that delay was only destruction, they followed the 
genera! example, and made the best of their way to the front. Another hors 

artillery gun was abanconec, and the whole of ite artillerymen slaim. Capt 


pulla trigger; in fact, the prolonged delay in the snow had paralyzed the 
mental and bodily powers of the strongest men, rendering them incapable of 
any useful exertion. Hope seemed to have died in every breast. ‘The wild. 
ness of \error was exhibited in every countenance. The advanced guard 
(consisting of H.M.’s 44th foot, the sole remaining horse-artillery gun, and 
about fifty troopers of the 5th cavalry) having managed with much difficulty, 
to push their way to the front, proceeded a couple of miles without molesta- 
lion, as far asa narrow gorge between the precipitous spurs of two hills, 
through which flowed a small stream. ‘Towards this point numbers of Affghan 
foot had been observed hurrying, with the evident intention of opposing the 
passage of the troops, and were now found to occupy the height on the right 
in considerable force. No sodner did the advance approach within shot, than 
the enemy, securely perched on their post of vantage, commenced the attack, 
pouring a destructive fire upon the crowded column, as it slowly drew nigh 
to the fatal spot. Fresh numbers fell at every volley, and the gorge was soon 
choked with the dead and dying; the unfortunate sepoys, seeing no means of 
escape, and driven to utter desperation, cast away their arms and accoutre- 
ments, which only clogged their movements without contributing to their de- 
fence, and along withthe camp-followers fled for their lives. The Affghans 
now rushed down upon their helpless and unresisting victims sword in hand, 
and a general massacre took place. The last small remnant of the Native In- 
fantry regiments were here scattered and destroyed ; and the public treasures, 
with allthe remaining baggage, fell into the hands of the enemy. Mean- 
while, the advance, after pushing through the Tungee with great loss, had 
reached Kubbur-i-Jubbar, about five miles ahead, without more opposition 
Here they halted to enable the rear to join, but from the few straggiers who 
from time to time came up, the astounding truth was brought to light, that, of 
all who had that morning marched from Khoord-Cabul, they were almost the 
sole survivors, nearly the whole of the main and rear columns having been cut 
off and destroyed. About 50 horse arwllerymen, with one twelve-pounder ho- 
witzer, 70 files H. M.’s 44th, and 150 cavalry troopers, now composed the 
whole Cabul force ; but, notwithstanding the slaughter and dispersion that had 
taken place, the camp-followers stull formed a considerable body. The approach 
of a party of Affghan horse induced the General to draw up his little force in 
line, preparatory to an expected attack; but on its being ascertained to be 
Mohaméd Akber Khan and his followers, Capt. Skinner was despatched to 
renonstrate with him on the attack on our troops, after a treaty had been en- 
tered into, and their safety guaranteed. In reply, he expressed his regret at 
what had occurred, but said that, notwithstanding all his endeavours, he found 
it impossible tu restrain the Giljyes, who were in such a state of excitement as 
to be beyond the control even of their own chiefs. ad ° About five 
more miles led down the steep descents offthe Huft Kotul,into a narrow defile, 
or confined bed of a mountain stream. A ghastly sight here met the eye, the 
ground being strewn with the bodies of a number of camp-followers, with whom 
were several wounded officers and soldiers, who having gone on ahead of the 
columns, were attacked on reaching the foot of the hill, and massacred. * * 
In their passage down the defile, a destructive fire was maintained on the 
troops from the heights on either side, and fresh numbers of dead and wounded 
lined the course of the stream. Brigadier Shelton commanded the rear with 
a few Europeans, and but for his persevering energy and unflinching fortitude 
in repelling the assailants, it is probable the whole would have been there ¢a- 
erificed. ‘The diminished remnant reached the encamping ground in the Te 
zeen valley at about 4 Pp. m., having lost since starting from Cabul, inclusive of 
camp-followers, about 12,000 men ; no less than 15 officers were killed and 
wounded in this day's disastrous march.” 

lt was now determined to make a last desperate effort, and try, by a forced 
march inthe night, to reach Jagdulluk, a distance of only twenty-two miles ; 
but at eight in the morning they were still ten miles distant, and from that 
point the march was one continued conflict. Here a message was received 
from Akber, who required that the General should attend at a conference, and 
Brigadier Shelton and ochers be delivered up as further hostages. The Ge- 
neral consented, and made over the temporary command to Brigadier Anque- 
til. He was, of course not allowed toreturn. The handful of troops waited 
for him, in the most anxious state of suspense, until seven the next morning, 
and then resolved to advance. They soon found that strong barriers had 
been put up across the defile :— 

~~ Here a terrible fire was poured in from all quarters, and a massacre even 
worse than of Tunga Tareekee commenced, the Affghans rushing in furious- 
ly upon the pent-up crowd of troops and followers, aod committing wholesale 
slaughter. A miserably small remnant managed to clear the barriers. Twelve 
officers, amongst whom was Brigadier Anquetil, were killed. Upwards of 


ty well mounted, rode on ahead of the rest with the few remaining cavairy, in- 
tending to make the best of their way to Jellalabad. Small straggling parties 
of the Europeans marched on under different officers: the country became 
more open, and they suffered little molestation for several miles, most of the 
living. * * January 13th.—The morning dawned as they approached 
ably in their front and rear, the insignificance of their numerical strength. ‘To 
avoid the vigorous assaults that were now made by their confident foe, they 
were compelled to leave the road, and take up a defensive position on a height, 
where they made aresolute stand, determined to sell their lives at the dear- 
est possible price. At this time they could only muster about twenty muskets 





Hey wuation of chief Majer Griffiths, the 

.” in a ’ senor officar, accompanied 
climate, and Mr. Blewitt to act as imterpreter, descended the hill to a conference 
he was stupid and optmdire,—sometimes almost morose and sullen. | it snowed all night. Only four tents had been saved, One belonged to the Afghans now ascended the height, and assumed a 
a 


: friendly tone 
ever occur to him as an act of daty to offer restitution of the money, General, two were given up to the ladies, and one to the sick and wounded :— litie party there stationed ; but the calm was of short duration, for the 


dawned, awakening thousands to increas- getting 
It must be owned, therefore, | ed misery ; and many a wretched survivor cast looks of envy at his comrades, 
s Pure's appearance at the mansion in Park Lave was a failure. | who lay stretched beside him in the quiet sleep of death. Daylight was a sig- 


forty others succeeded in pushing through, about twelve of whom, being pret- | 


Giljyes beiag too busily engaged in the plundering of the dead to pursue the | 


Gundamuk, revealing to the enemy, who had by this time increased consider- | 


Some Affyhan horsemen approaching from the direction of Gundamouk, were | 
how beckoned to, and an attempt was made by Lieut Hay to enter upon some’ 








were fora few minutes suspended, and, 


soldiers 
ed at several attempts being made to snatch away their arms, 


Tes a hostile atttude, and drove the intruders fiercely down. The die 


was pow cast, and their fate sealed ; for the en taking up the 
opposite till, marked off man after man, oficer ther chon, ch wacesing 


aun. Parties of Affghans rushed up at intervals to complete the work of ex- 
termination, but were as often driven back by the still dauntless handful of in- 
vineibles, At length, nearly all being wounded more or less, a final onset of 
the enemy, sword in hand, terminated the unequal struggle, and completed 
the dismal tragedy. Major Griffiths and Mr. Blowitt had been previous! 

led off to a neighbouring fort, and were thus saved. Of these whom left 
behind, Captain Souter alone, with three or four privates, was spared, ba pad 
ried off captive, having received a severe wound inthe shoulder; he had tied 


| round his waist before leaving Jugdullok the colours of his regiment, which 


were thas miraculously preserved. [tonly remains to relate the fate of those 
few officers and men, who rode on ahead of the rest after passing the barriers. 
Six of the twelre officers, Capts. Bellow, Collier, Hopkins, Lieut. Bird, Dre. 
Harper and Brydon, reached Puttehabad in safety, the other six having dr 
ped gradually of by the way and been destroyed. Deceived by the friendly 
professions of some peasant» near the above-named town, who broaght them 
bread to eat, thefunwisely delayed a few moments to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger ; the inhabitants meanwhile armed themselves, aod suddenly sal ing 
forth, cut down Capt. Bellow and Lieut. Bird ; Capts. Collyer and Hopkins. 
and Drs. Harper and Brydon, rode off, and were reved; the three former 
were overtaken and slain within four iiles of Jellalabad ; Dr. Brydon by a 
miracle escaped, and was the only officer of the whole Cabul furee, who reach- 
ed that garrison in safety.” 

Here ends the sad eventful history. On the approach of Pollock's forces, 
the prisoners were ordered off towards Toorkistan, and directions given, 
as we are informed, “to butcher all the sick, and those for whom there was 
no conveyance.’’ Fortunately discontent, the natural consequence of fearand 
defeat, prevailed among the guard, and by promise of a large reward, the com- 
mander was gained over, and the prisoners joined their victorious countrymen 
on the 20:h of September. 





THE CAMBERWELL BEAUTY :—A CITY ROMANCE 
BY T. HOOD, 
She entered hisshop which was very neat and spacious, and he received her with 
all the marks of the most profound respect, entreating her to sit down, aad showing 
her with nis hand the most honourable place. — Arabian Nights. 


Mr. Mooby was in his shop, his back to the fire and his face to the Times, 


| when happening to look above the upper edge of the newspaper, towards the 


street, he caught sight of an equipage that seemed familar to him. 

Could it be! 

Yes, it was the same dark brown chariot, with the drab liveries,—the same 
gray horses, with the same crest on the harness, and above all the same lady- 
face was looking through the carriage-window ! 

In a moment Mr. Mooby was at fi. giass-door obsequiously ushering the 
fair customer into his shop, where with his profoundest bow and his sunniest 
smile he invited her to a seat at the counter. Her commands were eagerly 
solicited and promptly executed. The two small volumes she asked for were 
speedily produced, neatly packed up, and delivered to the footman in drab, to 
be deposited in the dark-brown chariot, But the lwdy still lingered. Thrice 
within a fortnight she had occupied the same seat, on each occasion making a 
longer visit than the last, and becoming more and more friendly and familiar. 
Perhaps, being past the prime of life, she was flattered by the extremely de- 
ferential attentions of the young tradesman ; perhaps she was pleased with the 
knowledge he possessed, or seemed to possess, of a particular subject, and was 
gratified by the interest he took, or appeared to take, in her favourite science 

fowever she still lingered, smiling very pleasantly, and chatting very agree- 
ably in her low, sweet voice, while she turned over the pretty dita vo- 
lumes that were successively offered to her notice 

In the mean time the delighted Mooby did his utmost in the conversational 
way to maintain his ground, which was no easy task, seeing that he was not 
well read in her favourite science, nor indeed in any other. In fact, he did 
not read at all, and although a butcher gets beefieh, a bookseller does not be- 
come bookish, from the mere smel! of his commodity. Nevertheless he ma. 
naged to get on very tolerably, adding a few words about Egypt and the Pyra- 
mids to the lady's mention of the Sphinx, and at the name uf Memnon, edging 
in a sentence or two about the British Museum. Sometimes, indeed, she allu- 
ded to classical proper names altogether beyond his acquaintance ; but in such 
cases, he escaped, by flying off at a tangent to the new ballet, or the last new 
novel, of which he had derived an opinion from the advertismente—nay, even 
digressing at need, like Sir Peter Laurie, on the Omnibes nuisance, and the 
Wooden Pavements. To tell the truth, the lady, as sometimes happens, was 
so intent on her own share of the discourse, that she paid little attention to 
his topics or their treatment, and so far from noticing any incongruity, would 
have allowed him to talk unheeded of the dulness of the publishing trade, and 
the tightness of money inthe City, Thanks to this circumstance he lost no- 
thing in her opinion, whilst his silent homage, and assiduities recommended him 
so much to her good graces, that at parting he received an especial token of 
her favor 

**Mr. Mooby,” said the lady, and she drew an embossed card from an ele- 
gant silver case, and presented it to the young publisher, “ you must come and 
see me.” 

Mr. Mooby was of course highly delighted and deeply honoured ; not merely 
verbally, but actually and physically; for ashe took the embossed card, bie 
blood thrilled with delight to the very tips of his fingers. Not that he was in 
| love with the donor; t a still handsome, she was past the middle age, and, 

indeed, old enough, according to the poyular phrase to have been his mother. 
But then she was so ladylike and well-bred, and had such a carriage—the dark 
| brown one—and so affable—with a footman and a gold-headed cane—quite a 
| first-rate connexion—with a silver crest on the harness—and ob ! such a capi- 
tal pair of well-matched grays! These considerations were all very gratify 
to his ambition ; but above all, his vanity was flattered by a condescension which 
confirmed him in an opinion he had long indulged in weeds yey & that in 
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| personal appearance, manners, and fashion, he was a compound of the Apollo 
Belvidere and Lord Chesterfield, with a touch of Count D'Oreay. But the lady 

speaks, 
“ Any morning, Mr. Mooby, except Wednesday and Friday. I shall be at 


home all the rest of the week, and shall leave orders for your admittance.” 

Mr. Mooby bowed, as far as he could, after the fashion of George IV —ee- 
corted the lady into the street, as nearly as possible in the style of the Maser 
of the eeremonies at Brighton, and then handed her into her carriage with the 
| air, as well ae he could imitate it, of a French Marquis of the ancien régime. 
| “Tf shall expect you, Mr. Mooby,” said the lady, through the carriage-win- 
| dow. “ And as an indveement”—here she smiled mysteriously, and nodded 
significantly—** you shall have a peep at my Camberwell Beauty.” 

The dark brown chariot was gone. 

As it rattled away, and just as the drab back of the footman disappeared, 
| Mr. Mooby turned his attention to the embossed card, and deliberately read the 

address thrice over, 
“ Mra. B. G. Heathcote, Grove Terrace, Camberwell.” 
| To what wild dreams, to what extravagant speculations did it give birth ' 
He had evidently made a favourable impression on the mature lady, and might 
not his merits do him as good service with ber daaghter, or niece, or ward, ut 
whatever she was, the young lovely creature to whom she had alluded by so 
charming atitle. The Camberwell Beauty! The acknowledged Venus of 
that large and populous parish! The Beauty of all the Grove, and Grove 
Lane—of the Old road and the New—of all the Green—of Church-row and the 
Terrace, of all Champion and Denmark Hills—of all Cold Harbour Lane! 
The loveliest of the lovely, from the Red Cap on the north to the Greyhound 
on the south—from the Holland Arms in the east to the Blue Anchor im the 
west! 

Here, Perry, reach me the Book of Beauty.” 

The shopman handed the volome to his master, who began earnestly to look 
through the illustrations, wondering which of thore bewitching countesses, or 
mistresses, or misses, the fair incognita might resemble. But such specala- 
| tions were futile, so the book was closed and avers. roe yo 
| thoughts reverting to his own ey ensions, he is 

through his hair, sdjosted his collar, and ates himself up to his full height, 
| took a long look at his legs. But this survey wes partial and unsatisfactory, 
and accordingly striding op the stairs, three at once, he appealed to the look- 
ing-glassin the dining-room. : 
| "The result was 2 conviction in the mind of Mr. Mooby, that sometime, and 
somewhere, the Beauty must have been smitten with his elegant appearance 
| —-perbaps in an open carriage at E-psom—perhaps in the street—but most pro- 
bably as he was standing up, the observed of all observers, in the pit of Her 
Majesty's Theatre. 
| Por the rest of the day Mr. Mooby retired from business ; indeed, he wae in 
| a state of exaltation that onfitted him for mercantile affairs, of any of the 
| commonplace operations of life. The cloth wae laid, and the dinoet was 
served up, but he could not eat; and as osval in such cases, he laid the blaine 
of the cook and the butcher. The soles were smoked, the melted bates 
was oiled, the potatoes were over-boiled, the steak was fresh killed, the vat 
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nothing except the bumper of sherry, which he filled and drank off, dedicating 
it mentally to the Camberwell Beauty. 

The second glass was poured oot and quaffed to his own honoar, and the 
third was allotted to an extempore sentiment, which rolled the two former 
toasts into one. These ceremonies performed, he ayain consulted the mirror 
over the wnantelshelf, carefully pocket-combing his hair, and plucking vp his 
collar as before, But these were mere c lace vres compared 





wanaiaaniiie endehe cheese had been kept too dry. In short, he relished | 





with those in which he afterwards indulged. 


Now of all absurd animals, aman in love is the most ridiculous, and of | 


course doubly so if he should be m love with two at once, himself and a lady 
This being precisely the case with Mr. Mooby, be gave a loose to his twofold | 
sion, and committed follies enough for a brace of love lonatics. It would 
| oe cured a quinsey to have seen and heard how he strutted, and chuckled, 
and smiled, and talked to himself—how he practised bowing, and sliding, and 
kneeling, and sighing—how he threw bimself iato attitudes and ecstacies, and 
then how be twisted and wriggled to look at his calves, and as far as he could 
all round his wais', and up his back! Never, never was there a man in such 4 
fever of vanity and love-delirium, since the conceited Steward, whe walked in 
ye low stockings and cross-gartered, and dreamt that he was a fitting mate 
for the Beauty of Hlyria! 
* 


Thursday morning '— 

Tt was the first day on which Mrs. E.G. Heathcote, of Grove Terrace, 
Camberewe!}l, was to be “ at home ;” and the enger Mr. Mooby had resolved 
to avail himself of the very earliest opportunity for a visit determination 
not formed so much on his own account, as for the sake of the enamoured love- 
sick creature, whom his vanity painted as sitting on pins, necdles, thorns, 
tenter-hooks, and all the other picked-pointed articles which are popularly 
supposed to stuff the seats, cushions, pillows, and bolsters of the chairs, beds, 
sofas, and settees, of anxious and impatient people. 

Accordingly, no sooner was breakfast over, than snatching up his hat, he 
set out— 

* Ah, to Gracious Street for the homnibus !” 

No, ma‘am—to the Poultry for a pair of exquisitely-made French gloves, 
that fitted better than his skin, and were of the most delicate lemon-colour that 
ou ever, OF never, Baw, hence he went to Cheapside, where he treated 
himself to a superfine thirty-shilling beaver, of a fashionable shape, that admi- 
rably suived the character of his physiognomy ; afier which he boaght, I for- 
get where, a bottle of genuine Eaude Cologne—the sort that is manufactured 
by Jean Marie Farina, and by nobody elee—and finelly, looking in at a certain 
noted shop near the Mansion house, he purchased a bouquet of the choicest and 
rarest flowers of the season. 

* Well, and then he went to the bus.” 

No—he returned home to dress—namely, in his best coat with the brass 
buttons, a fancy waistcoat, black trousers, and patent leather boots. His shirt 
was frilled—with an ample allowance of white cuff—and his silken cravat was 
of a pale sky-blue. Of course, he did not fail to consult the looking-glass in 
the dining-room, which assured him that his costume was complete The 
shopmen, however, to whom he afterwards submitted the question, were 
more inclined to demur. The clerk thought that an Union pin would have 
been an improvement to the cravat, and the porter would have preferred a few 
Mosaic studs in the shirt-front. In answer to which, the master, who had con- 
sulted them, declared that they knew nothing about the matter. 

In the mean time the hour struck which he had appointed in his own mind 
for the start, so hastily striding up Cornhill and turning into Gracechurch- 
street, he luckily obtained the last vacant place in an omnibus, which was al- 
ready on the move. As usual, the number of the passengers was considerably 
reduced ere the vehicle reached the Red Cap, at the Green—in fact, there re- 
mained but three gentlemen besides Mr. Mooby, who, after some preliminary 
convereation, contr d to turn the discourse on the subject that lay nearest his 
heart. But he took noth hy his motion. A little cross-looking old fel- 
low in the corner seat looked knowing but said nothing: the other two pas- 
sengers declared that they had never heard of the Camberwell Beauty. 

*T am going tosce her, however,” said Mr Mooby. 

“ Are you, sir!” retorted the little crabbed looking old gentleman in the 
corner-seat. “ Well, I hope you may get her!" 








talked Encyclopedias, till he was as heavy at heart, as confused in his head, 
ard as uneasy all over as if he had just feasted with a geologist on pudding- 
stone and conglomerate. ; 

A dozen times be was on the point of rising, determined to plead a eudden 
headach, a bleeding at the nose, or a forgotten engagement ; and certainly ere 
long he would have said or done something desperate if the eccentric lady had 
not, of her own accord, pnt a period to his suspense by saying abruptly,— 

“ Bat we have gossipped enough, Mr. Mouby, and [ must now mtroduce 
you to my Camberwell Beauty.” 

The crisis was come! ‘The important interview was at hand! Mr. Mooby 
sprang to his feet, twitched his collar, plucked his cuffs, set up his hair, 
clapped his bran new hat under his left arm, and smelling and smiling at his | 
bouquet, walked jauntily on his tiptoes, at the invitation of the lady, mtoa 
sort of boudoir. 

* * * o * > 

Every person of common observation must have remarked the vast contrast 
between the carriage of a nan going up, and the bearing of the same man go- | 
ing down in the world ! 

in the first case how he trips. how he brightens, how he jokes, how he laughs, | 
how he dances, how he sings, how he whistles, how he admires, how he loves: | 
in the second predicament—bhow he stumps, how he glumps, how he sneers, | 
how he satirizes, how he grombles, how he frowns, how he vilifies, how he 
hates—in short, how he behaves with a difference, like Mr. Mooby. 

As he ascended Grove-hill his step was brisk and elastic, he simpered com- 
placently, held his bouquet mincingly in his lemon-coloured glove, and had his 
uew hat stuck jauntily a little on one side of his head. 

As he descended the steep, his tread was heavy, sometimes amounting to a 
stamp, the flowers had been thrashed into a bundle of stalks, the delicate kid 
glove was being gnawed into a mitten, and the bran new beaver was sullealy 
thrust down over his eyebrows. ' 

As he mounted, his eyes were cast upward towards the elm-tree tops, as if 
looking for birds’ nests. 

Ashe descended, his eyes were turned to the gravel-path, as if in search of 
Brazilian pebbles. 

As he went up. he hummed “ La ci darem.” 

As he went down, he muttered curses between his teeth. 

In going wp, he had carefully picked his way, avoiding every dirty spot. 

In going down, he tramped recklessly through the mud, and stamped into 
the very middle of the puddles. 

**And had the Beauty slighted him?” 

Why, those persons who saw him come out of the house-door, remarked, as 
he stumbled down the steps, that his face was as red and hot as a fiery furnace : 
others, who did not notice him till he had cleared the front garden-ga'e, ob- 
served that his comolexion was as pale as ashes. And both reports were true, 
jor like the Factions of the Red and White Roses, did Anger and Vexation 
already domineer and hoist their colours by turns in his countenance. 

“ But had the Beauty really behaved ill to him?” 

Why, in going to the house he had conducted himself towards men, women, 
and children, with a studied and almost affected courtesy ; whereas in going 
from the premises he jostled the gentlemen, took the wall of ladies, pinched 
each little boy who came within reach of his arm, and kicked every cog that 
ran within range of his foot. 

“Then she had been scornfal to him!” 

Every body in the street looked afterhim. Some thought that he was mad ; 
some, that he was in liquor—others, that he was walking for a wager, and, 
from his ill temper, that he was losing it. 

* Poor man!” 

However, on he went, striding, frowning, muttering, and swearing, gnawing 
one kid gleve, and shaking the other like a muffin-bell On he went—like 
an overdriven beast—on through Church-street, and away cross the Green, 
kicking hoops, tops, and marbles ; thumping little boys, and poking little girls, 
enubbing nursemaids, making faces at their babies, and grinning viciously at 
every thing in nature that came within his scope. He was out of humour | 
with heaven and earth. It pleased him to know, by a sudden yell in the road, 
that a cur was run over; and he was rather glad than otherwise to see a horse 
in the pound, 











“TL hope, in fact I have reason to believe, that TI shall,” replied the self- 
confident Mr. Mooby, and twitching the Mackintosh of the conductor, he de- 
sired to be set down at the bottom of the Grove 

“Tt is rather strange,” he thought, as he walked slowly up the hill, “ that 
they have not heard of her. The litle old chap in the corner though, seemed 
to know her, and to bo rather jealous of me. But, no—it’s impossible that he 
can be a rival ;” and as he said this, there occurred a corresponding alteration 
in his gait—" perhaps ho's her father or her uncle.” 

Bravo, Vanity ! 

Of all friends in need, seconds, backers, confidants, helpers, and comforters, 
there i» nothing lke Self-Conceit! Of all the Life Assurances in England, 
from the Mutual to the Equitable, there is none like Sel-Assurance! it de- 
fies the cold water of timidity and the wet blankets of diffidence—and against 
the aguish, chilly, and hot fits of modesty it is os sovereign as Quinine ! 

How many men, for instance, on a similar errand to that of the young book- 
seller, would have felt nerve-quakes and tremor cordis, and have ecarcely 
mustered courage enough to pull the bell at the gate! How many would have 
remained in the front garden shilly-shallying like Master Slender, till the Cam- 
berwell Beauty herself came forth, as sweet Anne Page did, to entreat her 
bashful wooer to enter the premises ! 

Not so with Mr. Mooby ; as soon as he had ascertained the right house, he 
walked resolutely up to the door, and played on the knocker something very 
analogous to a flourish of trumpets. The well-known footman in the drab 
livery appeared to the summons and admitted the visiter, who contrived during 
his progress through the hall to smooth his coat-tails, plock up his collar, pull 
down hs white cuffs, and pass his pocket-comb through his hair. He was go- 
ing, moreover, to hang uphis hat; but luckily remembered the present mode, 
and that the beaver was bran new, wherefore he carried it with him imto the 
drawing-room—a very indifferent fashion, be it said, and particularly in the 
case of an invitation to dinner, for what can be more ridiculous than to see a 
guest sitting hat in hand, as if he had dropped in unasked, and was far from 
certain of « welcome. 

“ And did he see the Beauty ‘” 

No, madam Mrs. Heathcote was alone: but obviously prepared for the 
visit. A number of handsomely bound books alinost covered the round table, 
some of them open, and exhibiting coloured plates illustrative of Conchvlogy, 
Geology, and Botany : others were devoted to Ornithology and Entomology — 
hinting, by the way, that the lady was rather multifarious in her studies. 

“ re, never mind her studies !” 

In manner she was as condescending, affable, and agreeable as ever, and as 
chatty as usual, in her low sweet voice. Nevertheless, her visiter did not feel 
quite so much at his ease as he had anticipated. After the first compliments, 
and commonplace remarks on the weather, the lady's conversation became per- 
plexingly scientific, her allusions distressingly obscure, while technical terms, 
and classieal proper names, fell in quick succession from her lips. Some of 
the names seemed familiar to the ear of the listener, but be'ore he could de- 
termine whether he heard them at school, or in his business, or at the opera, 
he was obliged to “ give them up,” and direct his guesses to a fresh set of 
riddles. Every moment he was getting more mystified ;—he knew no more 
than a dog whether she was talking mythology, or metaphysics, or natural his- 
tory, or algebra, or alchemy, or astrology, or all six of them atonce. 

Ths ignorance was suffic ently irksome ; but it soon became alarming, for 
she began to make more direct appeals to him, and occasionally seemed sur 
prised and dissatisfied with his answers. His old shifts, besides, were no longer 
of any avail—she turned a deaf ear to his quotauons from the Times and 


Heraid—the theatrical mevements, the odds at Tatiersall’s, and the progress | 


of the New Royal Exchange. Above all, he trembled to find that the extraor. 
dinaty mental efforts he was compelled to make in order wo keep pace with 
her, were fast driving out of his head all the pretty specches which he had pre- 
= for a more interesting conference. In a word, he was thoroughly eb 


rgasted—as completely topsyturvied in his ideas, as the fly that walks on the | 


ceiling, with its head downwards. What course to take he knew no more 
than that vainly enlightened man, the man in the moon. He fidgeted in his 
seat, coughed, sighed, blow his nose, snuffed at the bouquet, looked “all round 
his hat,” then into it, and then on the crown of it, but without making any 
discovery. The lady meanwhile talking on, in full stream, for all he knew, 
like Coleridge on the Samo-Thracian Mysteries ! 

Poor Mooby' His conceit was fast being taken out of him. His vanivy 
was oozing out at every pore of his body—his assurance seemed peeling off his 
face, like the ekin after a fever. He was dying to see the Beauty—but alas! 
there was that eternal tongue, inexhaustible as an artesian spring, sull pouring, 
pouring. 

In spite of the rudeness of the act he could not refrain from looking at his 


watch—an hovr had passed, and yet there had been no more mention of the | 


Beavty than if she had been doomed like the Sleeping one to lie dormant 
for a hundred years! The most distressing doubts and misgivings began to 


creep over him. For example, that the talkative lady was not precisely of | 


sound mind—she was certainly rather flighty and rambling in her discourse 
and consequently that the lovely being she had promised to introduce to him 
might be altogether « fiction ! 
before a hurricane, and he heartily wished himself back in his own shop, or his 


warehouse,—anywhere but alone ia the same room with a crazy woman, who we both entered the principal church, and remained throughout the service. 


** Poor fellow! how cruelly he must have been treated !” 

Well, on he went to the Red Cap, where an omnibus was just on the point 
of starting. 

It was mvitingly empty, so without asking whether it went to the East or 
| West End, in jamped Mr. Mooby, and threw himself on the centre seat at the 
| further end of the vehicle. And now for the first time he had leisure to feel 
| that he had been worked and walked, morally as well as physically, into a vio- 
| !entheat. He let down all the windows that would go down, tugged out his 
| handkerchief, wiped the dew from his face, and then fanned himself with his 
hat. The process somewhat cured the outer man, but his temper remained as 
warm as ever, and at last found vent. 

** Confound the old fool!’ he exclaimed, with an angry stamp on the floor 
of the omnibus—“ Confound the old fool with her Camberwell Beauty! Why 
didn’t she tell me it was a Butterfly !"* 


* Vanessa Antiopa—deriving its English name from having been first observed at the 
suburban village in Surrey, The famous clown Grimaldi, who was a butterfly-fancier, 
once had his house broken Into by theves, and was especially vexed at the injury in- | 
fl:cted by the burglars on his Camberwell Beauties. 
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PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND EXCURSIONS IN 
GEORGIA, CIRCASSIA, AND RUSSIA. —PART II. 
BY LIEUTENANT-COLONAL G. POULETT CAMERON, C.B., K. T. 8., &c., EM- 


| 


CHAP. I.—FROM THE AXIE AND DON TO KHARKHOFF.— 
THE OLD CHATEAU. 

From the junction of the rivers we diverged in our route to visit the Arme- 
nian colony of Nakhsheerwan, which in former days (they themselves assert | 
a century ago, but the exact period could not ascertain,) emigrated from the 
city of that name on the banks of the Araxes, during the time of one of those | 
outbursts of bigotry and intolerant persecution on the part of its Mahomedan 
rulers, and by the gladly accorded permission of the Russian Government set- | 
tled on the spot where the town is at present situated, and have since prosper- | 
ed toa considerable extent. Notwithstanding, however, their long residence | 
| there, they still retain the dress, the language, and customs, of their forefathers ; | 
the former being that of the Persian Armenians, and the second the Tatar- 
Turkish, which, as I have previously observed, is the general language through- | 
out the whole of the North of Persia. 

| 
| 
| 


| 





The cvlony is prettily situated, possesses ahandsome church, and its com- | 
munity are said inno wise to differ fron the general character of their race, 
being sober, quiet, and plodding, wholly bent upon and eager in one pursuit, 
that of gain. 

From thence nothing worthy of any particular mention transpired till our ar- | 
rival at the town of Isume, which occurred on the morning of the 30th, about | 
an hour after daylight, and which was marked by an incident which might have 
been productive of some disagreeable consequences. The day was just break- 
ing when both my companion and myself at once awakened by a sudden shock, | 
which caused us both to startup. My own impression was we had come in 
| full charge upon another carriage or conveyance of some kind, but on looking | 
| round we could see nothing, and the b.itska was proceeding at its usual tearing 
| pace. On drawing up at the post-house, however, (a remarkably fine building, 
' 
; 





and looking the very picture of luxury and comfort afier the miserable recepta- 

cles of a similar description we had hitherto passed ) we found three of the 

spokes of the off hind-wheel smashed, while, in addition, the box of it was all 
| but actually flattened. 
The feld jager immediately had recourse to his usual straightforward mode of 
| inquiry, by laving his whip over the shoulders of the driver, as, pointing out 
| the disaster, he demanded the cause, having evidently, as well! as ourselves, 
been fast asleep at the time of the occurrence. The fellow growled some: hing 
by way of reply in what was intended to be a deprecatory tone of voice, which 
elicited a still further degree of energetic manual remonstrance from the courier, 
who, however, suddenly appeared to remember that thrashing the author of the 
mischief was not the way to repair it, the which it was necessary to effect as 
speedily as possible, to guard against any undue detention. 

He accordingly proceeded into the town, and ina short time returned with 
several artisans, who, after a careful and diligent examination of the carriage, 
promised to set all right again in the course of four or five hours. This was 
very agreeable intelligence, as we had begun to experience some degree of 
| apprehension relative to whether our stay must not have been prolonged for! 

an equal number of days. A further pleasing incident awaited us, in finding 
| that the soldier in charge of the post-house had served in the Army of Occupa- 
tion in France in 1814, where he had turned his residence to good account, in 
acquiring a considerable proticiency in the culinary art, the benefit of which 
we had now the pleasure of experiencing, and, for the first time since quitting 
the Caucasus, we sat down to aclean comfortable breakfast, with appetites in 
| every way sharpened to do justice to our new friend's valuable and (to hungry 
travellers at least) never to-be-too-bighly appreciated talents. 


— | Thisimportant business despatched, we strolled through the town, which 


) | contams a very jarge and well-frequented market-place, and a bazaar of some 
is Spirits sank at the idea, like the quicksilver | extent 


It was Sunday, and as the whole population, in their holiday cos- 
tume, were pouring owt at the hour of eleven for attendance at high mass, 


| 
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It was a handsome building in the Russo-Tartar style, and no 

could be more devout or more attentive to their religious duties than that as- 
sembled under its roof ; indeed, adevoted attachment to his faith forms a st 
characteristic in the mind of the Russian peasant. mJ 

We quitted Isume shortly after mid-day, the carriage having been repaired 
if not with the grace of its former appearance, at least with a strength which 
apparently guaranteed its stancing not merely a journey to St Petersburg, but 
throughout the whole of Europe ; and with an admonitory crack over the 
head tothe driver from the feld-jager, as an intimation to him of the conse- 
quences of his neglecting to guard against further breakage, we started 

On leaving the town, for the first two miles nothing could be more execra- 
ble than the road ; it was literally a bed of sand, and the britska sunk so deep 
that we were obliged to get out, and put our shoulders to the wheel, absolute- 
ly to force i. along : it was fortunate the distance was pot great, as we were 
pretty well tired when we reached the end of it. Half-way between the town 
an dthe next post we came across the line of march of a regiment of infantry, 
a remarkably fine body of men, who were cn route to the southward. It struck 
me in passing they were of higher stature, and possessed a far greater degree 
of parade-pecision in their appearance than the troops I had hi herto fallen in 
with in Georgia and the Caucasus : they were, however, far behind in the ve- 
teran and service-like exterior which distinguished the latter. 

The next morning at sunrise we arrived at thecity of Kharkhoff, the seat of 
government of that name ; on entering which I must confess my first feeling 
was disappointment. I had been led to expect all sorts of Russo-Greco-Scy- 
thico-Tertaric cherches and buildings of every description, instead of which we 
drove up to a handsome comfortable hotel, (this, by-the-by, was a source of 
some, perhaps nota little, degree of satisfac'ion,) with several fine buildings 
adjoining, the whole presenting an appearance similar to what might have been 
expected on entering a city in one of the German Stites, with the difference 
of a slight incident, which occurred at the moment of our arrival, and which, 
marking it as peculiarly Russian, consisted in the hostess, immediately on catch- 
ing sight of my uniform, proceeding to a respectable ‘amily, who oceupied the 
best suite of apartments in the house, and directing them to vacate them on the 
instant for the benefit of the General who had just arrived! It was only on 
observing the bustle occasioned by a hasty eompliance with this peremptory 
mandate, and ascertaining its cause, that | was enabled to stop so arbitrary a 
proceeding, entailing so much annoyance upon its occupants, by declarin 
that | had no occasion whatever for the rooms in question, and evenif I h 
Peng existing circumstances, most assuredly should not take possession of 
them. 

_ Though this intimation caused some degree of astonishment, every declara- 
tion of * Mon General"’ was of course immediately acquiesced in; and, pro- 
vided with apartments of a less showy but equally comfortable description, my 
compaaion and myself, after the luxury of a warm bath, enjoyed the further 
pleasure of several hours of sound repose. 

Kharkhofl, in addition to being the seat of the government of that name, is 
the capital of the Ukraine. It is an extremely handsome modern city, which, 
like Odessa, and many others, have sprung up within the last half-century in 
the South of Russia. It contains several uncommonly fine streets and well 
laid-out squares, the various mansions and buildings of which are large and 
spacious, while two public hospitals, (one for the reception of the insane,) in 
addition to their noble exterior, are said to be equally as well organized in their 
interior discipline and arrangement. 

The university is said to be one of the most flourishing throughout Rossia, 
considering the short period that has intervened since its foundation. The li- 
brary is mentioned as particularly geod, as well as extensive, while the sys- 
tem adopted towards the students is of a nature that may in some measure ac- 
count forthe numbers with which its colleges are invariably filled. By far the 
greater partof these vouths are of the Cossack tribes, from all parts of the 
em pire ; those from Russia Proper being few in number in comparison. 

Many of the shops and magazines are extremely handsome, presenting to 
the eye of a purchaser everything he might wish for in the bazaars or fashion- 
able lounges of London, or Vienna ; for though, like most places in the inte- 
rior, but very little commerce is carried on, from the enormous expense attend- 
ing its transport by land-carriage, yet similarly to Nidjneinovogorod, there is 
held at Kharkholf an annual fair, certainly not so celebrated or so extensive as 
the former, but suificiently so asto render it a similar wonder on a lesser 
scale, since the sales at this meeting are said to amount to upwards of a million 





| sterling. 


The following morning, my fellow-traveller not having the same locomotive 
propensity as myself, while rambling through one of the squares witha little 
bey, (the son of the gentleman towards whom I had behaved so generously 
and disinterestedly, in not taking what of right belonged to himself! and who 
had volunteered to be my guide,) I was suddenly accosted by a tall, fine. sol- 
dier-like looking man, about five-and-forty years of age, in plain clothes. There 
wes something in his tout ensemble irresistibly pleasing, and while his counten- 
ance, and voice in particular, was marked with an expression and accent of 
the deepest saduess, his manner possessed the highest polish and most finished 
good breeding 

‘“Mayl soicit the honour of knowing, Sir,” he said, addressing me in 
French, “ if you are from Saxony 1” 

I replied in the negative. 

** You are not, then, French ?” he resumed. 

I answered that I was not, bat an Englishman. 

‘* English !" he said, with an air of the deepest disappointment ; “ and yet,” 
he continued, after a pause, “who so ever ready as your nation to prof- 
fer sympathy and consvlation to the unfortunate. Ihave fought, Sir, against 
your countrymen in many a hard contested field ; but all that I have ever heard 
or witnessed of England, whether individually or as a nation, has but engender+ 
ed feelings of esteem and respect.” 

We walked on together, and as we proceeded he related to me his history. 
He had served from his youth in the Lancers of the Guard of Napoleon, during 
which period he had been present in most of the campaigns in Spain, Germany, 


j and France. On the fallof the great military Chieftain he had quitted the 


service, despite the splendid offers held out to him to remain by the Emperor 
Alexander, on the incorporation of the kingdom of Poland with the Rus- 
sian Empire, and had resided chiefly abroad. On the breaking out of the revolu- 


| tion he was travelling in the United States of America, from whence he hastened 


to return ; but arrived ‘oo late to take any part in that ill-fated struggle, had 
he entertained any such intention, though, owing to the suspicion of the Impe- 
rial Government chat such was his design, he had been ordered to proceed to, 
and reside at Kharkhofl, where he had ever since remained under surveillance 
of the police. 

We conversed together for a considerable time in the course of our ramble, 
and on returning to the hotel took a cordial farewell of each other. 

The garrison of Kharkhoff consisted of four regiments of cavalry, and a 
similar number of infautry. One of the former,a corps of hussars, I had an 
opportunity of seeing on their parade ; the horses were pretty fair, but though 
of a larger size, (tocbtain which is a desideratum throughout the entire Rus- 
sian cavalry of all arms,) they were much inferior in blood and spirit to those 
of the South. This selection of horses for their size merely is extremely de- 
trimental to the efficiency of light horse, those of asmailer make, as for exam- 
ple, the Tartar breed of the Ukraine, which in bone, strength and muscle, 
are immeasurably superior, being far better adapted for this branch of the ser- 
vice. 

We quitted Kharkhoff on the evening of the 4th, and resuming our route, 
for several miles our journey lay throagh a track of unbounded richness and 
fertility, while village upon village, in addition, marked the populous nature of 
its neighbourhood. : 

Night was closing in, when my companion mentioned his disappointment 
that it would so shortly be dark, as in all probability we should pass, at some 
distance off the road, the ruins of aa old chateau, to whicha thrilling degree 
of interest was attached from the circumstance ofits having been some years 
back the scene of the most fearful domestic tragedies perhaps ever witnessed. 
‘* Since then,” continued my infermant, ‘the family have become extinct, 
and the estates have passed into the hands of others; but though so long a 
period has elapsed since the eventful occurrence in question took place it has 
never been forgotten. As a recital of the circumstances attending it may not 
prove uninteresting to you, and as the narrative itself is remarkable for its sin- 
gular resemblance !n some points to an event of an equally fatal nature, which 
took place two centuries ago in a noble Italian family*, I shall be happy to give 
you an outline of its details.” ‘ 

Feeling at the time no inclination to sleep, (which I trust will be the case with 
the reader,) I very readily assented, when he at once entered apon the follow- 
ing version of the legend of 

THE OLD CHATEAU. 


It was the termination of the reign of the Empress Catherine that the build- 
ing in question was occupied by a nobleman, the General Coun: de K——, to 
whom the surrounding estates to a considerable extent also belonged. At the pe- 
riod of his first coming to settle on his property he was well advanced in life, 
and it was ge nerally supposed upwards of threescore winters must have passed 
over that bead, the hairs of which were white as the snows of his native land. 
His countenance was stern, and, though his tal! gaunt figure was bent by time, 
his eve retained all its wonted fire; he seldom spoke, or held communion with 
any one, bat when he did, it was in the fierce, abrupt, and arbitrary tone of one 
accustomed to be obeyed on the instant 

He came accompanied by two children, a boy anda girl, the first then about 


* The Rimini. 
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five old, the latter some two years younger. He was of high rank and 
ssasdng | in the Russian armies, and at the time of his arrival had only then ' 
vacated the command of the imperial forces on the line of the Torkish fron- | father, and in what light he would be disposed’ 80 view the ensions of a 
tier. Atthe period of his resignation,—un event as sudden as it was unex- | man who, however noble by birth, was a mere soldier of fortone, for his wealthy 
ted,—variovs reasons were assigned for the circumstance ; but ramour in | and richly-dowered daughter. He could not conceal from himself, that, pre- 
ussia, except in the capitals, has very little power of circulation, compared | vious to his retirement active life, his parent, in the general opinion of 
with other countries, not the less, perkaps, that when it refers to the great it | the world, had been considered a harsh, arbitrary and ambitious man. He had 
becomes a commodity which requires considerable caution iu its management now sunk into the gloomy misanthrope, and during the period of his son's re- 
and is very dangeroustomeddle with. . | sidence at the chateau had seldom admitted him to his presence. Even then 

Opinious, however. were rife that the chief reason lay in the sudden death of their interviews were of the briefest description, and it was always a relief to 
his lady,—a beautiful being, 10 whom he was intensely and passionately attach- | the young soldier when this painful duty been discharged. ‘ 
ed, (and whom be had married at an advanced period of life,)—an event which On more than one occasion the Count had brought his mind. first, distantly 
had caused such ashock to his mind that frequeat aberrations of intellect, | to allude to, and then reveal the whole history of his sister's engagement ; but 
followed by fits of the deepest and moodies: melancholy, were the result. — | each time that he had determined upon doing so, an additional gloom, (per- 

There were however, other tales, of a much more fearful nature, sometimes | haps imaginary on his part,) or a deeper cast of sternness than usual, on the 
exntiously glanced at concerning him, which declared, as the intimate friend of General's brow, invariably caused his courage to fail him. 

Orloff, he was one, aye, and the most active, too, of the murderers of his) Thus time wore on, till all at once Captain Vanostrom, in the most singular 
Sovereign, and, like the favourite himself, whose crime received a similar puc- | and unaccountable maaner, disappeared from his regiment. He had obtained 
ishment, he had experienced tle retribution—“ delayed yet never stayed”—ol | a short leave of absenee for the purpose of proceeding to Moscow, as he 
a just and offended Creator, in having the only being im life he ever cared | stated, on some private business of a very urgent nature, dat from whence he 
for swept from the earth*. bever returned. As he had invariably been remarkable as a diligent and active 

And here he remained that dark, stern, and melancholy man, a theme for awe | officer, rigid in the discharge of his own duties, as well as no less imporative 
and wonder in the minds of all around. As his children grew in years and | in requiring equal attention from those under his command, his absence at first 
beauty, the boy quitted the paternel roof at an early age, to enter upon his | excited no surprise, it being generally supposed he must have been taken with 
studies atthe Military College at St. Petersburg, while the arrival of a Swiss | some sudden illness en route to join. When, however, days, weeks, even 
governess, about the period of his departure, to take charge of the education | months, had elapsed, and no tidings reached head-quarters regarding him, his 
of his daughter, caused not the slightest difference in the usual monvtonous | commanding oflicer began to be alarmed, and a despatch was sent off to Mos- 
solicitude of the chateau. cow to know the cause of his absence. 

She was a very elderly, sedate. quiet person, to whom the secluded life she And now comes the height of the mystery,—as it was very soon ascertained 
led seemed as mucha matter of choice and inclination as otherwise, and who | that he noi only was not there, but had never even been to the capital at all ! 
quickly became very popular with the surrounding peasantry, to whom she was The postmaster’s books were searched, not only on the northern zoute,* but 
kind and charitable in the extreme, and as her pupil generally accompanied | in every other, but still no trace of him whatever could be found. Every part 
her in her rounds of benevolence and charity to the sick and distressed, this | of the city and its neighbourhood was next subjected to a rigid and scrutinizing 
feeling of good-will extecded not merely to her also, but to her gloomy and | search, but without avail, All hope at last came to be resigned, and nothing 
misanthrophic parent. , | further from that day to the present was ever seen of the highly-gifted, hand- 

As she emerged from girlhood, at the age of eighteen, it was impossible for | some, and gallant Vanostrom ! 
the imagination to conceive a being more pre-eminently lovely than the lady | During this period the agonizing feelings of suspense endured by his mis- 

Katerina. Mistress of every accomp! shment, and with a seraph countenance | tress may be better conceived than described. Gradually her health faded, 
beaming with the most angelic sweetness, to whicha shade of melancholy, in | her spirits sunk, and, when the fatal letter arrived from her brother announcing 
her large, dark lustrous eyes,—occasioned, in all probability, by the retired | the worst, (he had not courage to do it in person,) the only tie which bound 
lie to which, from her infancy, she had been accustomed—lent additional at- | her to earth seemed to be severed asunder. A violent fever and delirium of 
traction, her father would sit, and gaze upon her, as, seated at the instrument, | several weeks was the result; and ber father, now aroused from the gloomy 
she gave forth, in strains of the richest and most liquid melody, the choicest | reveries in which he had so long indulged, despatched messengers every where 
pieces of the German and Italian composers, or warbled the simple and plaintive | for the first medical assistance. 

lays of her native landt ; and then as suddenly rush from her presence, and shut Slowly and gradually she recovered,—if, indeed, a recovery it might be 
himself up for hours and days together. termed,—for who, in the shadowy wreck now presented to view, would ever 

In the mean time, her brother, a bold and high-spirited youth, had entered | have recognised the blooming girl of a few short months previous? Pale— 
the regiment of the Hussars of Kieff, and was universally spoken of as one pale as marble—she moved, a spectre of her former self; and it was whispered 
of the finest and most promising young officers in that gallant and distinguish- | her mind had not wholly recovered the shock it had sustained. 
ed corps.t Almost the only person she ever saw was her foster-brother, who had now 

I must now introduce into my narrative another character, whom I have | obtained the most absolute influence over her, and which (for the hatred with 
hitherto not previously mentioned, but on whose fate much of its subsequent | which he was regarded had never once diminished) was ascribed by the super- 
history hinges, and who was the foster-brother of the young Countess. 1 | stitior. of those around to some magic spell, as it was too often palpably evi- 
may here apprise you, that it is by no means uncommon in Rossia for the | dent the unfortunate lady oftentimes shook like a leaf, while her eyes glanced 
richer and higher classes to accord the benefit of the education givea to their with maniac wildness at his approach,—the spell of the serpent, as they ima- 
own offspring to those of others (perhaps who have been friends in early life) | gined, who has thrown the curse of his baleful influence around his victim. 
whose limited means do not admit of their affording their children these ad- But another hard and severe trial awaited the young girl, end this was the 
vantages. This boon is sometimes extended to the sons and daughters of | event of her fa her's death. Harsh, stern, and forbidding to others,—even to 
long tried and faithful deper dents, as was the case in the present instance. | his son,—towards her, little asshe had latterly seen of him, he had ever ma- 
An old and valued servant of the General's, who had served him from his | nifested the utmost tenderness, the most devoted affection It was said to 
earliest youth, and had accompanied S/n through all his wars and campaigns, have been a fearful spretacle, the death-bed of that fierce old warrior. Vainly 
and never once been absent frovn his side, in dying bequeathed his only son to | he tried to meet it as became a soldier, who had scorned and defied it in many 
the care and charge of his master, who had sent the boy to his estates two | a hard-fought and bloody day; but, in that lone hour, the inward monitor he 
years previous to his own arrival there had biherto crashed or disregarded woutp THEN BE Heard! Oh! it was 

He was some few months older than the young Count, with whom he was | frightful, and froze the blood of the listeners with horror to hear his shrieks and 
brought up as a playfellow and humble companion tillthe departure of the lat- | groans, now vainly trying to find relief in prayer, then giving vent to the direst 
ter to enter upon his studies at St. Petersburg, the old priest who had the su- | blasphemies and imprecations, and again, in aphrenzy of delirium, fancying 
perintendence of their education having been instructed by the General to| bimself as of yore at the head ef his forces, and the alternate shout of triumph 
make no distinction whatever between ihe two boys. and encouragement, mixed with orders to his staff, and various subordinate com- 

The disposition of this lad quickly became but too apparently manifest, and | manders, would burst in atorrent from his parched and fevered lips ! 
exhibited itself as bru al, tyrannical, and cruel, yet possessing a cunning and During this period his daughter scarcely ever left his bedside for a moment, 
subtlety which enabled him most effectually to mask his real character from | though sometimes alinost paralyzed with terror at the scenes she witnessed, 
the observation of the residents at the chateau. By the serfs and vassals,on| At length the General gradually sunk. His last hour was evidently drawing 
whom he seemed to find a pleasure in executing every species of petty tyrauny | nigh, and his dying confession having been poured into the ear of a venerable 
his malignant spirit could dictate, he was hated with an intensity, which, in| priest, whose exhortations and prayers appeared to produce a tranquillizing ef- 
any other country unaccustomed to the systemof Russian patience and sub-| fect upon the invalid’s mind, with his hand resting upon the head of his be- 
mission, would lung since have caused either his life to be sacrificed to an infu- | loved child, and his lips moving in inward prayer, his spirit passed away, 
riated populace, or such representations made to his suzerain as quickly would | thence to arise and stand before that dread tribunal, whence judgment will be 
have insured his distnissal both from his office (for he acted as agent to the es- | meted out to him for those crimes, the secret of which, revealed ouly to his con- 

tates in the name of the Count) and the roof of his benefactor; but the fear | fessor, died with him. 

he inspired as the son of an old and valued retainer, the generally conceived The young Count, to whom an express had been hastily sent offon the dan- 
idea of his influence, and the difficulty of obtaining any access whatever to | gerous nature of his father’s illness being ascertained, arrived too late to wit- 
his superior, enabled him to bid defiance to any attempt that might be made | ness his last momests, but, fortunately, reached in time to take upon himself 
to place his character in its true light. the direction of everything belonging to his affairs, and, above all, receive 

The first great shock of grief experienced by the young Countess was in | charge of his unfortunate sister, who herself it was thought for some time could 
the death of her valued and estimable friend the Governess, who, afier a long | not survive her deceased parent many days. 
and painful illness, expired in the arms of her affectionate pupil, towards | It was about a fortnight after the General's funeral that, one night the cha- 

whom, in her last moments, her whole thoughts seemed turned and centred, | teau was discovered to be one vast sheet of fame; and as throughout Russia 
with a mixture of hope, solicitaude, anxiety, and fear. Her loss was a severe | the houses are chiefly constructed of wood, notwithstanding every exertion, 
one to the bereaved girl, since she was now left in almost absolute solitude, | the pile was soon reduced to ashes, its inmates thaving barely time to escape 
as, from her father's failing health and daily increasing gloom, which caused | for their lives. Among the first to give the alarm was the young Count him- 
him to confine himse'f almost altogether to his chamber, to which but rarely | self, who, rushing to the apartments of his sister, with the help of two of the 
would he allow even his daughter to be admitted, her situation might be said | domestics, had succeeded in placing her ina temporary litter, and thus saving 
to be one of nearly perfect desolation. her from inevitable destruction. But, alas! the while, the terror of the scene 
During this time the chateau was occasionally enlivened by short visits from | had been too much for her shattered mind. She gibbered, screamed, and then, 
the young Count, when on leave of absence from his regiment. These pe-| pointing as if to some fearful object near her, would piteovely implore those 
riods, lim:ted as they were, never failed to prove a source of joy and pleasure | around to remove the bodies from her sight. In short, till the final close, which 
to his sister, who, in addition to the ardent and devoted love she entertained | occurred only about fifteen days after, she remained a confirmed lunatic, never 


for her brother, invariabiy found everything around partaking, as it were, of | recovering till a few hours previous to her death, the shock she had received on 
the gaiety inspired by his presence. 


that fatal night. 

It was shortly after the death of her early friend that he arrived for the pur In the mean time every inquiry was instituted as to where and how the fire 
pose of making a longer stay than usual; and it was generally supposed that | had originated, without however, eliciting anything leading to a discovery. 
to her his visit on his occasion proved of far h gher and deeper interest, as he | But one person only had perished in the conflagration, and that was the foster- 
this time came not alone. brother, whose loss no one regretted, but the appearance of whose body after- 

It would appear that the young lussar, dreading the monotony and ennui | wards among the ruins occasioned a considerable degree of curiosity and won- 
to which he would be exposed in the course of a period of residence in the|der. The legs and arms were burnt to a cinder, but the head and trank re- 
country of a longer duration than ordinary, had invited a brother-officer and | mained entire ; and from the breast the blood welled in a large, deep, and gush- 
very intimate personal friend to accompany him. Then, indeed, began a new | ing stream, as if inflicted by a heavy broad-edged weapon. This naturally 
era in the life of the lady Katerina. Left wholly to the society of each other, | excited some remark, and gave rise to many conjectures #3 to how it could 
for the Genera! had now confined himself entirely to his apartments, the young } have been inflicted, but which ended at last in the general supposition, that, 
people found the time pass both swiftly and agreeably,—masic, the chace, and | while endeavouring to escape, he must have been struck by one of the sharp 
a variety of other amusements, successivy ely oceupying their attention through- | burning splinters, falling on all sides, which in all probability had killed him on 
out the entire period. the spot. 

Rodoif Vanostrom was of a noble but impoverished Swedish family, and at The remains of the young and beatiful Countess were shortly afterwards 
an early period in life had entered the Russian service, in which he had attain- consigned to their early grave, amid the tears and sorrow of ali around. In 
ed the rank of Chef d'Escadron. Even in the gay and brilliant circles at St. | the lucid interval which occurred previous to her dissolution, she occupied her- 
Petersburg he was pronounced one of the handsomest men about (he court ; | self in the duties of religion, and in giving directions for the distribution of 
and, gifted with acquirements of the highest order, it was whispered more | different sums of money towards the ametioration of the serfs, and vassa's on 
than one nobly born, wealthy, and high titled dame, would gladly have united | the estate. When, ho»ever, the cold earth had closed over her, and her bro- 
her destiny to the handsome and gallant, though fortuneless, hussar. ther had taken his departure, it was shortly afterwards sold, in consequence, 

But, if the fascinating attraction of his person and character was so far felt | it was supposed, of the feelings of the young Count rendering him both anable 
and acknowledged in the dissipated, heartless, and selfish coteries of a capital, | and unwilling to return to a spot which had been a scene of so much harrow- 
what must its effects have been upon the mind of a young, tender. enthusiastic | ing misery to his family, and which he never afterwards revisited. 
girl, bred up wholly in recirement, and whose knowledge of mankind till then j 
had almost entirely been confined to the boors among her father's serfs and | .* In Russia no person can obtain poat-horses without a written Government order, 
vassals! The consequences may easily be anticipated : in a wery short space called a ** podoroshna,” which is always ontaneé in the books of the eiies * ey 
of time, the heart of the young girl became completely absorbed in its new Coeoatea pases ties ian Daal th an Ween thar oneteen ¢ ~» a 4 

; © the spot where he was lastheard of, [t was through this system the murder 
passion and feelings : she loved with all the fervid intenseness of a first, last, | of an English traveller was discovered in the South, and his assassins brought to jus- 
and only bloom,—and he, the soldier and the courtier, the man of the word, | tice. He bad heen absent from England ment years, and bis family hearing nothing 
and of ambition, had evidently been reused to a new existence to which he | of him and onl aware that he had been last | now nto be en route towards the ( rimes., 

| @pp'ied, through the English Ambassador at St Petersburg, for some information coa 


had hitherto been a stranger, and now confessed the truth of that saying of | ceruing him, and the result of whici terminated in the discovery of his untimely fate. 
your own bright immortal poet, 


He had knelt to many, but had loved but one, ‘ , 
became equally devoted to the lovely, artless, and angelic being, from whose FREDERIC THE GREAT, HIS ¢ OURT AND TIMES. 


side he was scarcely ever absent. Edited, with an Introdoction, by Thomas Campbell, Esq., author of “ The 
Time flew rapidly on, and the young men were compelled to rejoin their Pleasure of Hope.” Vols. II]. and IV. Celborn, 


wn cies bine a ae g expired. Their departure wouldhave| Gp the appearance of the first two volumes of this work, we expressed our 
ady baterina, had not the corps been ordered to approbation of the manner in which it had been executed: and though it is 


} ; , 
pd rp pap twee anny y oy brother and = friend were impossible to do uther than condema fictipous nanes on title -pages, the mam 
. Ur oughs from their commander. considerat th ' well done or not. In our opinion, Mr 
in this manner upwards of a year had passed. The young Count while | ation is, whetuer the thing is pinion, 
' 


. Snoberl, who is bond fide the editor, Mr. Campbell having written the Intro- 
viewing with satisfaction the attachn os qr  errtaadee 2 
- . ament which had sprung up between his | duction, has fully and fairly performed his task. He did not propose to write 
* Orloff married the Countess Zinoweieff, a most beautiful and amiable woman | * history of Frederick and his mye bet to dlestrate By agg ame! 
She died suddenly a short tive after vn sum reage. and his tind hever recovered the | S2UFCes, some familiar, and some slightly, if at all, known, to English readers 
o-, I shail again have occasion to revert to his history as | proceed | And this he bay done in an instructive and pleasing way, giving us four volumes 
$4 — ot. Avy = why - 4 ~ry > —4! this character. | of very various, agreeable, and charactermiic matter. No just critic has a 
: : : “ru en 2. 16c i he Grap Te wr 
onelin Chief of this fine regiment. uchess right to try him by a different standard : if a person pretends to write a ballad, 
it is the height of absurdity to accuse him of not having composed an epic 





sister and his brother-officer. could not diogaise the anriety he felt as 
to how the affair, when it came to be divulged, would be regarded by his 





























Marie, is now the Co- 
@ Adout (wo huudred aad fifty miles distant. 





But of thie enough. We shall now offer afew selections to illustrate the 
editor, and the troth of our position. 

“In ee 1661, when the king had taken post with his army in the viei- 
nity of Schweidnitz, orders were given to throw wp a redoutt in the charch- 
yard of the village of Javernick ; and a great number of men belonging to dif- 
ferent iments were sent to work at it, under the superintendence of one 
officer. [Tn turning up the earth, the men found ano! pot: pulling it out 
very carelessly, they broke it at the top, and perceived that it contained mo- 
ney. They were ready to seize it, when the officer drove them away, and 
took charge of the pot himself, saying that the money which was in it should 
be fairly divided among them when they were relieved. The men were coa- 
teot. The pot was deposited in the church-porch. The officer retired, pulled 
off his stockings, put on his boots over his bare feet, poured the money out of 
the pot unobserved, put his stockings at the bottom of it, and covered them 
with a small quantity of the pieces ofcom. As soon as the men were relieved, 
they demanded the pot of the officer, who immediately produced it, poured out 
the money, and shewed them that so far from containing nothing else, it was 
partly filled with old rags. The soldiers loudly declared that they were cheated, 
which provoked the officer to threaten them with his cane. Just at that mo- 
ment the king arrived to inspect the redoubt. He inquired what was the mat- 
ter: the soldiers related tho-whole affair, and the king desired to eee the mo- 
ney and the rags in question. An old grenadier had the latter in his hand, 
‘Your majesty,’ said he, ‘these are not old rags, but a pair of worsted stock- 
ings, with a name upon them." At the same time he shewed them to the king, 
who distiretly perceived the name with which they were marked. The king 
ordered the officer to be callod, and asked what washis name. The officer 
mentioned the same that was on the stockings. ‘ Well, then,’ said his majesty, 
* it is clear that the money belongs to you : your ancestors must have baried 
it here: there is the name upon the stocking, as fresh ax if it was only just 
put into the pot, I'll tell you what, my lads,’ said he, turning te the soldiers; 
‘let the officer me his money ; I will have the pot filled with two-groseben 
pieces, and these shall be equally divided among all that are bere, Are 
satisfied ’ *Oh yes, your majesty !' was the unanimous reply ; and well & 
might be, for the coins in the pot were old, small, and partly copper. By this 
expedient the king extricated the officer from the dillemma in which he had 
involved himeelf, and left him mute and covered with shame —One day, in 
exercising @ regiment, a captain committed several blunders, The king was 
the more surprised, because he knew the officer to be a man of extraordinary 
punctuality. The mistakes were so egregious that at last they affected the 
whole regiment and its movements, Frederick could contain himself no longer. 
‘In the devil’s name,’ cried he, angrily, ‘what are you about today! ‘The 
colonel of the regiment, hearing this exclamation, rode up to the king. ‘ Your 
majesty,’ said he, ‘will assuredly overlook any mistakes made by the captain 
today.’ *Why so!’ ‘Poor fellow! just before he came upon parade he 
received news of a heavy celamity.’ ‘A calamity! what calamity  * His 
only son was drowned the day before yesterday.’ * Al nighty God! Yes, that 
quite alters the case.’ ‘Thereupon the king immediately commanded ‘ Hale!’ 
rode up to the captain, gave him his hand, aud said ina tone of emotion; ‘My 
dear captain, I have this moment learned what a misfortune has befallen yoo. 
! heartily sympathise with you. The exercise must certainly be arduous, nay, 
impossible for you to-day. If you think that it will tend to the comfort of 
yourself and your wife, go to your country seat, and stay as long as you please, 
Your lieutenants have certainly learned sufficiently to command the company 
in your absence.’” ° 

These are among a nomber of military anecdotes of the king ; of whom the 
following are also anec*lotes quite in character ;— 

Frederick expected the officer to be such in the full extent of the word, 
and not to follow any but professional pursuits, A captan once presented to 
hin a paper on the length and breadth of the sea, and solicited permission to 
send it to the Royal Society of London. ‘That you may do,’ replied the 
king; ‘but next spring | shall inspect your company; and if I find your 
thoughts out at sea, when they ought to be on the land where you dwell, you 
will have to do with me, and not with the Royal Society. For the reat, I ad- 
vise you, as a friend, to give Vp such pursuits a8 are Hot connected with your 
profession, and to stick to those only which especially belong to your vocation,’ 
Complaints were made tothe king that another officer was fond of shooting in 
other pevple’s grounds. He bottled up this information tll the next review, 
When the officer in question was marching past him with his men, Frederick 
cried out, ‘Good God! march as you ought to do 
you were sneaking after a hare 


You walk exactly as if 

You are so fond of poaching, that you quite 

forget the military step.’ Two second lieutenants arrived one day at the same 

time from different places with despatches forthe king. One of them went to 

his mayesty just as he was; the other had his clothes and boots brushed and 

cleansed first. Frederick eyed them both. ‘How did you come '’ was his 
first question. ‘On horseback,’ replied one of them. * That you did, 1 seo 
plainly,’ rejoined the king ; ‘but your comrade’—pointing to the other—* tra- 
velled in a sedan chair, | suppose.....Very well you may go.’ Then, turning 
to the former, he added, ‘ You are first lieutenant.’ Frederick could not en- 
dure needless luxury in his officers, conceiving that a fop cannot possibly be a 
good soldier. One day, a9 a regiment of the garrison of Berlin was filing off 
before him, he observed an officer with along watch chain, and a large buach 
of seals attached toit. ‘What have you got there!’ he asked. ‘It is my 
watch chain, your majesty.’ ‘So! [really thought it was a ring of bells that 
you are carrying with you, Lay aside those baubles,” 

Frederick's partiality for the French is stated to have undergone very con- 
siderable change towards the later years of his life. 

“In 1783 the establishment of the excise was reduced, and the salaries of 
many of the officers were diminished. This arrangement drew a complant 
from De Launay, to which the king replied, ‘One meets with honest men with 
a salary of 50 dollars, and great rogues with 1000 and more; so the sum is 
no guarantee against knavery, but only the honesty and morals of the person; 
but when rascallions are got together, and invested with the title of officers 
and employés, you cannot prevent them from thieving, unless by keeping @ 
vigilant eye upon them, and severely punishing the guilty.’ On the Ist of 
December, 1784, the king wrote as followsto Werder, the minister, respect- 
ing these officers: ‘I have received your report of yesterday concerning the 
complaints of the late inspector-general Pagan against the general adminis- 
tration of excise, and have only to observe, that they are all a knavish crew 
those French, whom one can discharge when one pleases; and if one were to 
do so, one would not be a loser by it. As for this Pagan, he may be dismissed 
forthwith ; and I assure you that it is my intention to get rid of allthe French 
by degrees.’ Frederick appears, in fact, to have been pay | weaned, 
towards the close of his life, from any predilections which at an earlier period, 
he might have entertained for the French. We shall see presently how mean 
an opinion he had formed of them in a literary pot of view. It appears that 
persons belonging to the royal family itself were not exempt from the excise- 
duties. ‘The princess of Prussia, the first wife of Frederick's nephew and 
successor, who was divorced from him, and confined at Stettin, had ordered a 
piece of very handsome staff for a gown to be sent to her from Lyons, As 
very bigh duty was payable on such stuffs, the custom-house officer insolently 
detained this gown-piece until the duty was discharged, The princess, indig- 
nant at this treatment, sent the man word to bring the gown, and she wou 
pay the duty; but no sooner had he entered the apartment, then she seized 
the stuff, slapped his face violently, and drove him out of the room. Furious 
with rage, he drew up a long memorial to the king, in which be complained 
bitterly of having been dishonoured in the discharge of his duty. The king 
replied, ‘1 must ve the loser of the duty; the stuff mast romein with the 
princess, and the cuffs with him who received them: as for the alleged disho- 
nour, I relieve the complainant from that,—the touch ef afau hand can never 
disgrace the cheek of a custom-house officer’” . 

Among other political efforts, the king did much to encourage useful foreign- 
ers to settle in his dominions ; and the annexed relates to this and other royal 
traits. 

“ A colonist, on whom Frederick had conferred the ecastomary favours—a 
house, a cow, and other necessaries—was not satisfied, like many others of 
that class. He went therefore to the king, and told him that he would leave 
the country with his family, and go to some other where he could fare better, 
conceiving that by this threat he should indoce the monarch to give him some- 
thing more. Frederick replied : ‘1 cannot blame you if you : If I knew 
any place where | should be better off than here, | would gotoo.” We have 
seen that Frederick, in the earlier part of his life, was not averse to participate 
even in a practical joke on the clergy, whether Protestant or Catholic, we 
more instances are recorded of his indul ¢ in hamorous sallies with 
latter. To the anecdotes of this kind already given, | shal! add the following. 
Tobias, abbot of Camentz, whom | have had occasion to mention in a prece- 
ding volume, and who was frequently admitted to the king's prerence, called 
on him one day when the weather was very hot. Frederick, being in a jocose 
homoor, asked him how many degrees hotter it was in purgatory ‘ Your ma- 
jesty does not believe to porgatory,’ replied Tobias, * therefore it would 
be useless to give yoo any idea of the heat of it; you would only think that I 
was telling yous ie.’ ‘iknow, my good Tobias,’ rejoined the king. * that 
you are incapable of « lie; and therefore you would oblige me by tel ns Sey 
what is the doctrine of your charch respecting the heat of purgatory,’ * ell, 
then,’ answered the abbot, ‘if your majesty insists on knowing, | must tell 
you that there are three degrees in purgatory. The first is for t who have 
repented, but not done penenee for their sins ; the second, for such as, es 
they have done penance, havo died with an inclination to sin, and the 
is destined for those who do not believe that they can sin, that is to say, for 
the great of thisearth, This degree of purgatory is the highest ; and I will 
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fervently that your majesty may not experience it. ‘Ay, do, my dear 
Tobin aid the king, laoghin ‘ vit shall not be for nothing.” Not long after- 
wards he sent the 2 gold cool box, with a slip of paper, on which he had 
written, ‘ Memento to labour for my salvation.’” 
The following personal anecdotes are droll enough 


* During the seven years’ war, the king was accustomed to take nothing for 
but a sort of biscuit with a delicate soft French cheese and Tyrolese 





In the year 1760, when removing from winter-quarters in Leipzig into 


cantonments at Meissen, bis attendants forgot to take the French cheese with | 
was informed that it had been for- 


) 


was dressing, they were in attendance, and he asked one of them, ‘ How many | having gently teleased myself from my wife’s embrace, who clung 


them. The king asked for it as usual, a 

bat that a messenger had been sent express to fetch it. At first he 
was very angry at the negligence of his servants. Next morning, while he 
about me?’ 


asses have His valet, perceiving the 









i I next hastened, to take measures for the safety of a young wife 
only child,—for we had been then married only ei months. I fou 
in the haggard with her infant, standing upon a mow of straw, by which she 
obtained a more extended view around, anxiously 
filled, like her neighbours, with excessive terror end distress. 
maid-servants, too, had all quitted their labour ; the latter standing in a long 
row upon the boundary wall, chattering and gesticulating with vehemence as 
they gazed seaward; the former sullen and thoughtful, engaged fixing their 
hedging-bills and scythes to ashen poles, or in sharpening the prongs of ma- 
nuse-forks upon a grindstone. But to provide for our personal security was, 
at that moment, a necessity more urgent than offensive operations ; wherefore, 
to me 


watching for my return, and | 
he men and | 





| the moonbeams were streaming in at the lattice, and t 
| cessation of the revelry without. 


_ changed scene,—night’s previous darkness and the flickering glare of fires were 
drift of the question, re- | as if my presence were safety, I hastened to collect many things whose loss | no more: the former had given place to aclear bright hesedies 








__ March 11; 


of lowing eaibess snd lotty bright 


at e ee occasional] 
more of my property was thrown on them, re 

distinguish, too, their dark savage features every 
laughter, as some loud, blasphemous, and ribald jest was bandied from group to 


shot up, as more 
all this. I could 
now and then convulsed with 


group. Of wind there fortunately was not even a whisper, so my fears for an 
or idental conflagration were abated ; and in this ctillenes their pe. and reg 
tal mirth might easily have been heard by their comrades, who were enacting 
the same scenes in the village of Lianunda and elsewhere. 
Dis both as to eye and ear, and once more seated at my fire, overcome 
with excitement, I fell into asleep. I must have he long, for, on awaking, 
e 


te appeared an entire 
I again walked into the yard: it was a 


, the latter had 


plied, * Your majesty has five, including myself.’ ‘Then,’ rejowed Frede- | would be irreparable, in case the enemy should fire our dwellings after pillaging | burned down to smouldering ashes: the banditti that so lately occupied them 


rick, ‘one of them might have had the sense to bring my cheese along with 
him.’ One cannot help being surprised at the assurance which the king's at- 
tendants sometimes displayed, and stil! more at the indulgence of their master 
on such occasions. ue of his servants having one day provoked him too 
much, the gave him a box on the ear, which somewhat deranged his hair. 
The fellow placed himself before a looking-glass, aud began to adjust it. 
*Scoundre| ! how darest thou !’ exclaimed the king, cstoniaked at his impu- 
dence. ‘Why, your majesty,’ he replied, ‘1 should not like my comrades 
in the ante-room to see what has passed between ustwo.’ The king laughed, 
and stepped into another apartment. Whenever the king had anew pair 0 
boots, he was acevstomed to give them to one of his lacqueys to wear wll 
were easy to the feet, and then he never laid them aside till they were ut- 
t unserviceable. When at Breslau, during the seven years’ war, the king 
had a new pair made, and gave them to his lacquey for the  eper just men 
tioned, but forgot to ask him for them again till he was on the point of leaving 
Breslav. ‘The lucquey had worn the boots constantly for two months, so that 
the soles were parted and in very bad condition. In this state he handed them 
to the king ‘ Are these my new boots!” he inquired. * Yes, your majesty.’ 
* Why, they are allto pieces. 1 only wanted thee to tread them out a little.’ 
‘So I have, your majesty.” ‘I see thou hast,’ rejoined the king, with the ut- 
most composure. ‘Give me my old ones again, and let me have a new pair 
ina fortnight ; thou mayst keep these.’ One morning very eary, the king 
was taking a walk inthe garden of Sans Souci, and found a young gardener 
busily at work. Ashe had been recently engaged, he was not acquainted with 
the person of the king. ‘Thou art at it betunes,’ said Frederick to him. 
‘And 80 one must be,’ he replied, ‘ or there's the devil to pay when old Grow!- 
er gets up and finds nothing done.’ ‘ That's right, my son,’ replied the bing, 
laughing ; ‘keep in that way of thinking.’ Quietly pocketing the name of 
eld Growler, he continued his walk.” 

These are but brief illustrations of a production which contains so much to 
interest, as well as entertain, the reader; but with them we must leave the 
werk to its fortunes, fivishing only with a liverary statement :— 

“ We have (says the editor) found the king, from the commencement of 
his reign, seeking relaxation from the duties of government and the fatigues 
of war in study and literary occupations, The results of these were not all 
made public in his life-time, nether did they all become the property of the 
state at his death. Many of his manuscripts he committed to the care of Le 
Cat; and when he retired from his Majesty's service, the king gave them to 
Nillaume, son of Voltaire’s secretary, whom he engaged in 1755 as copyist, 
who acted afterwards as secretary, gyre with Frederick till his de- 
cease. Of him they were purchased for 12,000 dollars by Frederick William 
Il,, of whom they were begged, together with all the other manuscripts of his 
uncle found at Potsdam and Sans-Souci, by privy-councillor Wollner ; and by 
him they were disposed ofto Voss and Decker, publishers in Berlin. Count 
Hertzberg superintended the revision, and the French preacher, De Moulines, 
the printing of these works ; but the one mutilated and took other liberties 
with them, while the other sent them to press without so much as opening the 
packets into which they were tied vp. Hence it is not surprising that this 
oficial edition of the Posthamous Works of the great king, though produced in 
his own capital, should be most defective in every respect. It appeared in 
1788, in 15 volumes Svo, and was followed in 1789 by a Supplement to the 
Posthumous Works, in 6 volumes, and by the Works published in the life- 
time of the author, in 4 volumes. Dohm assures us in his Memoirs, that 
Wollner, who had a personal enmity against Frederick, but was in high fa- 
vour with his successor, had no other object in obtaining this gift and authority 
to publish the papers in any way he thought proper, but to make money by the 
public curiosity. It enabled him, moreover, to gratify his animosity against 
the royal author, whose memory he seized every opportunity to blacken and 
vilify. Such was the spirit which presided over the preparation of this official 
edition of Frederick's works for the press. ‘The most trivial poems and other 
pieces which the king never intended for the public were included. Severe 
sarcasmes on religious subjects, which had escaped him in essays written for 
himself only, or in familiar letters, were retained without alteration ; so were 
likewise all expressions on political matters which could throw odiam upon 
his memory. Harsh jndgments passed on contemporaries, which could not 
but pain such as were yet living or their descendants, were given unmitigated, 
in order to increase in every possible way the number of those who were in- 

disposed towards the great king. At the same time, such were the defects, 
rather the total absence, of arrangement, that Maller, the historian of Switzer- 
Jand, might well observe; ‘In going through these works one cannot help 
doubting whether a rational being, or chance, placed them in the order in 
which we find them.’ It is a real disgrace to Prussia that these emanations of 
the mind of the great Frederick should not have been given to the world in a 
form better befitting the royal writer, and more useful and satisfactory to the 
reader. According to public report, his present Majesty has undertaken to 
supply this deficiency, and to do honour at once to the memory of his illustri- 
ous predecessor and to himself, by the production of anew, complete, and 
carelully revised edition of the works of the Philosopher of Sans-Souci, the 
fg rene of which has been confided to a committee of eminent scholars, un- 

er the presidency of Professor Bockh. ‘The whole tenor of this work has, | trust, 
produced in the mind of the reflecting reader a conviction that Frederick was 
not a despot, arbitrarily ruling from self-will and caprice,—that he was not a 
wer-fond conqueror ; but that his grand object was to render his people hap- 
py, and that he strove with untiring zeal and activity to attain it; that, more- 
over, he was a sincere friend of peace, and that he wisely maintained it during 
@ great part of his reign under very difficult circumstances, without any sh- 
crifice o the dignity of his crown. It is equally evident, | hope, that if this 
sovereign erred in some of his measures, this was entirsly owing to the limited 
nature of the human powers, and the impossibility of bestowing equal study 
and care on all the different departments of the administration.” 





THE FRENCH AT FISHGUARD IN 1797, 

The February of 1797 had been a series of the finest weather in my remem- 
brance before or since,—so fine, indeed, that we country people recall it as the 
only February in which we recollect to have sown oats. On Wednesday, the 
94th of that month, | was standing upon the cliuls called, in Welsh, Pencaird, 


f | steads, and 


them. 

There was at a short distance from the house an extensive furze-brake, the 
stalks of which had grown much higher than aman. In the middle of this 
shelter we first constructed a warm nest of barley-straw, on which we placed 
our best feather-beds, and thither I conveyed my wife and child. 


suddenly burst forth in the direction of Pencaird. No doubt existed in the 
minds of any present but that the French had commenced firing the home- 
naturally anticipated my own turn would shortly arrive. The na- 
ture of the fire was, however, mistaken,—happily so,—for a knowledge of the 
reality must have redoubled my anzieties. tt was a quantity of blazing furze. 
The enemy had stolen an ox and several sheep, and no wood for fuel being 
found on our heights, they had resorted to this means of half-broiling their pro- 
visions. I recollect being told afterwards that above sixty poor cottagers, men, 
women, and children, with everything of value they possessed, were secreted 
pres, ler night in a sitailar brake at Treleaze, quite as near the camp as that 
I saw burning. We esteemed it a very providential interference that the whole 
party had not miserably perished. 

It was now about ten o'clock in the evening. I had just seen our doors and 
windows as well secured as the nature of the fastenings would allow,—for in 
these simple agricultural districts depredations of any kind are not heard of 
once in acentury—most of the houses have neither locks, bolts, nor any secu- 
rity, night or day, except the door-latch. The men and boys, seated in the 
ingle-nook, were smoking their short pipes in silence; the girls, restless and 
alarmed, were engaged, some preparing a large mess of potatoes and herrings 
for their suppers, others in arranging the large oak table ; whilst myself, alive 
to the faintest alarm, sought to dissipate a very natural state of excitement by 
pacing through the centre of the room. On a sudden came the sounds of ra- 
pid conversation—then the trampling of feet—and presently after a loud and 
strange voice, speaking words in a strange language. From the tone it seemed 
a summons to those within to open. None, however, stirred. Ali kept mute, 
—looking from each other to the door, in expectation of what was to happen 
next. But ovr suspense was of short duration. In the space of a moment, 
without an attempt to lift the latch, the but-ends of a dozen muskets commen. 
ced thundering against the door, and at once drove it off its hinges into the 
middle of the floor. My unwelcome visiters quickly followed it, and, laughing 
and singing, crowded up to the fire. Their personal appearance,—as I have 
them even now before me,—was far from prepossessing, or calculated to allay 
our fears respecting life and property. All appeared completely armed with 
sword, fusee, and bayonet—but only half-equipped in rusty black, ragged old 
uniforms faced with yellow. Many were without shoes or stockings, and wore 
huge wooden clogs, stuffed with straw; and their swarthy, ferocious-looking 
moustachioed or bearded countenances, completed the resemblance of a ban- 
ditti horde, rather than a detachment of regular troops. 

I bad mechanically stood still at their entrance, and half-a-dozen hands at 
once roughly grasped mine. Others of those nearest the fire were busily en- 
gaged examining with a candle, and lifting off the food cooking there, which 
they dexterously fished up at the point of sword and bayonet. Hunger appear- 
ed the predominant impulse. One man, however, with the characteristic 
habits of his nation, was very busy treating my dairymaid to certain warm 
gallantries. These, however, obtained no sympathy or recompense, except 
a thundering cuff on the side of the head, which must have made the lights 
dance The maiden flew out on the wings of fear to join her fellows, and the 
gay Lothario staggered into the arms of his nearest comrades. Roars of 
aughter followed his defeat, in which, notwithstanding my peculiar situation, 
it was impossible not to join. 

Itis scarcely in my power to furnish any adequate idea of the scene which 
next ensued. As many of the rouffians as could crowd themselves into the kit- 
chen had piled their arms in a corner of it. About a dozen then mounted the 
table, and began to drag down the contents of my bacon-rack; but their vio- 
lence and impatience brought down that, together with four flitches, and about 
twice as many hams, upon the heads of those below. Threats and furious im- 
precations followed the accident. These, however, were quickly silenced on 
the discovery of a fresh object of plunder. It was a large chest, common in 
Welsh farm-houses, and always at that season well stocked with mutton hams, 
smoked beef, and other winter provisions. 

Meantime the party without—for those I saw numbered not a tithe of the en- 
tire band—had been no less active in commissariat duties. All the horrid in- 
harmonious din that usually arises from invaded pigsties and poultry-yards told 
us of this, and the shouts of laughter with which the chase was accompanied 
found a ready echo within, when a tall ferocious-looking fellow, with a bear- 
skin cap and grizzly beard, made his appearance, dragging with one hand 
at the leg of a half-dead bleeding pig, and holding three of my geese with 
their throats cut in the other. ‘Ah! le joli cochon-pardi,” shouted twenty 
voices at once, 

Of course, I remained a silent, inactive spectator of their ravages. Indeed, 
the loss of mere provisions could easily be repaired. I felt relieved in hoping, 
when they had got all, they might withdraw,—but they had no such intention 


at a prepare to cook their suppers, military fashion, in the neighbouring 
field. 
dients ; chairs, tables, shelves,—every combustible article, moveable and im- 
moveable, within doors, was coolly torn down ordashed to pieces: gates, posts, 
stable and barn doors, shared a similar fate without. All was carried into the 
| field, piled into separate heaps, and, by means of the ample stock of straw at 
band, set on fire with their burning pipes. In this part of Wales large metal 


ed also some forty or fifty tall earthen pots filled with butter. 
course, they quickly disposed of: the pans and about half the jars were car- 
ried into the field, and in the melted butter instead of in water the provisions 
were boiled. 

One can easily imagine the effects gluttony such as this must produce upon 
wretches who, for the previous three days, had been famishing upov a little bis- 


these full two-thirds, including officers, mutinied in a few hours afterwards, 





and, spreading themselves over the country, enacted at every farmhouse scenes 


The fire within affording, of course, no adequate accommodation, I saw them | 


True, fuel was scarce on the premises ; but they had no lack of expe- | 


pans for holding milk were then used in the dairy, which in my case contain- | 
The milk, of | 





| now lay silent and sleeping, drunk and enfeebled by excess, in dozens, upon the 
| straw of my stackyard. As it was difficult to move along without setting one’s 


foot upon them, and being, of course, desirous to pass unnoticed, I was en- 
gaged cautiously guiding my steps over body after body, when, from the inte- 


| rior of an old roofless barn, several armed figures, whose weapons glittered in 
Having arranged al! as safe and comfortable as | could well make it, I was | the moonlight, approached me. Dismayed by this apparition, which seemed a 
returning through my fold to the house, when an immense volume of flame | new detachment of the enemy, 


I threw myself into the shadow of a building 
close at hand. But the panric was but momentary, for the word “ Gwas!” 
(master) uttered by the foremost, told at once that they were friends, and some 
of my own people. Yet, if when unknown their presence was calculated to 
create alarm, the proposition they now made was far more startling. They 
vehemently solicited permission to fall on and massacre the sleeping, groaning 
wretches, that lay on all sides, wallowing in the mire at our feet*. The fierce 
determination of look and gesture which accompanied this sanguinary proposal, 
—the deadly national prejudices which multiplied traditions have fostered in 
the breasts of Welshinen,—left no shadow of doubt that a word, the slightest 
sign from me, had begun the work of death. But the influence of a master 
over his dependents has been ever considerable in this country: mine was 
enough to persuade them to refrain, and leave their enemies to the vengeance 
which I satisfactorily explained must speedily overtake them. 

Having received their promise to this effect, with the speed of a greyhound 
I started across the field, stumbling over many a drowsy soldier, but awaken- 
ing none, so completely had drunkenness dune its work. I had now advanced 
within a few paces of the stone fence that separated the field from the moor 
where lay the objects of all my anxiety. Between me and the only practica- 
ble part of the wall there stood erect a fellow, steadying himself with the mus- 
ket, on which he leaned with both his hands. I halted for an instant, and my 
challenger found time to present his bayonet, as he stuttered out “ Sacre ton- 
nere !—Quivive!” Seeing by this he was only one degree more sober than 
the rest, I stepped forward, and, striking up his gun with my left band, collared 
him, and sent him backwards with my right. But this violence was unneces- 
sary ; he went down like asnipe, carrying with him in his fall the pile of arms 
that had at first concealed him from my sight. The crash echoed through the 
field, but could awaken no sleeper. I bounded over the wall, and in ten mi- 
nutes was folded in my poor Mary’s embrace. 

I found her pacing to and fro with hurried steps, at the edge of her retreat, 
and bathing her infant's face with tears, as she vainly endeavoured to lull it in 
her arms to sleep. Although their hellish uproar came not upon her ear at that 
distance, the fiery glow that lighted up the atmosphere, told her of mischief, 
and my long absence served to confirm her fears. These, my presence allayed ; 
nor did the circumstances of our now desolate home, cause any apparent dimi- 
nution of her delight at seeing me restored in safety. There I remained until 
after sunrise, when, having received her solemn assurance that she would on no 
account quit her hiding-place until my return, I cautiously crept forth, like a 
hare stealing from her form to the morning’s feed. 

Nothing worthy of notice occurred to me, until within half a mile's distance 
from the farm. Jn descending a steep meadow, my eye caught the flash of 
musket and bayonet, and immediately afterwards, the six or eight military 
figures that bore them. All the blood seemed to rush back again to my heart 
at this discovery. Their dress and steady erect gait, evidently bespoke a fresh 
party of the enemy, seeking fresh objects of outrage and spuil. What, if they 
had espied me from the first !—what, if they should approach the spot I had 
just quitted, when my infant’s cry or its mother’s soothing voice might betray 
the presence of a fugitive! It was a moment of sickening horror. Could I 
but reach my home, thought I, and summon the few faithful hearts that linger- 
ed there, we might dog the ruffians, and trust to our mountain strength and a 
righteous cause, should chance realize my fears. 


The shelter of a green bank—in this treeless district, our common substitute 
for hedges—behind which I had dropped at the first symptom of danger, pre- 
vented my ascertaining the course my enemies were steering. These moments 
of concealment—-hours in the estimation of a distressed and agitated spirit— 
became at last insufferable. I arose slowly—still stooping—and cautiously peer- 
ed over the bank. No human being, and no sound attracted eye orear. [ 
gained courage, and clambered up to the top, where, first of all kneeling, then 
upright, [ threw a keen anxious glance along that path so recently occupied by 
the soldiers. They had vanished. It was now my turn to become the pursver, 
silently to track their footsteps,and never lose sight of them until at what might 
be considered a secure distance from me and mine. Thus resolved, | sprang 
| into the road, and was hurrying off, when a loud halloo, laughter, and the 
words, * Ah, le dréle qu’il se sauve,” broke upon my ear ; the voice came from 
| behind ; and there, upon the green hill-side from which I had just descended,and 
| whither I had never thought of looking, stood the eight incarnate devils, care- 
| lessly leaning on their arms, and in high mirth at my surprise and confusion. 

Rage, disappointment, and exhaustion from over-excitement, fired me to mad- 
jness. Half I possessed had been deemed at that instant a cheap sacrifice,could 
| it have placed at my disposal a stout quarter-staff, and the aid of those brave 
| seythe-men, whose services I had the previous evening rejected. As it was, 
| flight alone could preserve me. I bounded onwards, but a shout more savage 
| than before caused me to look back ; and when I saw the muzzles of all their 
guns levelled at me, I thought of nothing but death, and the evils that event 
| would inflict on beings whose fate was bound up with mine. Scarcely con- 
scious of what I did, I once more leaped the hedge, and ran swiftly up to my 
summoners. Seeing this, they again shouldered their guns, and after sur- 








| ; ; . 
| rounding me, in the most business-like manner possible, they transferred the 


contents of my pockets to their own. The officer, then addressing me 
| in perfectly good English, ordered me to move on to imy house and harness my 
| horses, as the troops required assistance in conveying their ammunition to the 
summit of the rock. c 
| To hear wasto obey. I soon led him where his dranken comrades still lay 
sprawliing upon the earth, pale and haggard with sickness, and the beastly 
symptoms of last night's debauch. The ruffian broke into curses on the base 
blackguard poltroons, as he styled them, whose mutiny would be the rain of the 
expedition. As he kicked aside and trampled these under foot,one fellow, some- 
what half recovered from the effects of the wine, rose, seized a musket, and at- 


cuit and a scanty supply of water. Fourteen hundred men came ashore. Of | tempted to dispute the passage ofan open gate. The excited passions of the 
| officer here lost all control, for, drawing his sword, he contemptuously struck up 
‘the feebly-held weapon, and then passed his own through the mutineer’s heart. 


in English, Strumble Head, directing my labourers where to cut furze,—in these similar to those taking place at mine. But there was another auxiliary cause He uttered one long groan, and convulsively grasped the gate-post for a few 


parts the favourite food of horses and cattle. 
ward, I saw four large vessels making for the Bay. Now, as Fishguard is not 
& port to which ships of any consider ole burden resort, being out of the general 
course of foreign vessels, this unusual circumstance excited my curiosity. 
Presently they had approached within a mile of the cliff on which we were 
standing, and there came to anchor. ‘The opinion now was that they must be 
outward-bound West Indiamen, seeking a supply of water and fresh mutton, 


Happening to cast my eyes sea- | 


to which their defeat was attributable, and in which the deep religious feeling 
of a simple mountain race failed not to discover di:ect Providential interference. 
A very short time previous, a large vessel, laden with wine, had been wrecked 


for miles round was without a supply of it. My house had its share. A large 
cask, besides several jars full, had been placed with the ale in my cellar. No 








| sooner, then, were the fires kindled, than a posse again returned, and, with a | 
—two articles which, in our Welsh mountainous country, are especially good motion of the hand to the lip, quite as intel igible as words, demanded, with an | they paced to 


moments ; then gradually loosening his hold, he fell to the ground, and lay 
there writhing in a pool of his own blood. 
This horrible affair took place within a few yards of the spot where I was 


on the coast. The shore was strewed with her cargo, and scarcely a cottage | engaged harnessing the only wain left perfect on the premises ; for at the first 


alarm, I, like my neighbours, had concealed the wheels of all the rest about 
the fields. At length, off we marched, taking the road to Pencaird. Present- 
ly, the appearance of sentinels, whose arms glittering in the morning sun, as 
and fro upon several rocky hillocks—the hollow roll of a drum— 


There was an old man-of-war's man living in a cottage on my land, who I knew, | insolent familiar leer, “ Quelque chose a boire,—la clef de la cave,—du vin de cottages half consumed with fire—the burnt and blackened roots of large 
among other professional relies, possessed a spygiass. He was sent for, and, | la bidre.” I pointed to the cellar inside the dairy. Snatching up the candle, | patches of furze—patrols moving upon the many bridle-roads intersecting that 
after regarding the Strangers for a few minutes, declared with an oath they | all huddled in, one over the other, and, to judge from their outrageous jargon, | neighbourhood, indicated our vicinity tothe camp: a turn of the road brought 


were no traders, but three French frigates and a corvette. In order to deceive | were well pleased with its contents. Of the ale they first drank themselves | me in sight of it. 
the spectators into a belief of their being English they had adopted the ruse of | half-drank on the spot, and then commenced carrying the liquor in pails | 


keeping a sentinel in scarlet uniform marching to and fro upon the decks 


There, under arms, stood a body of about 500 or 600 men ; 
groups of officers strolled up and down in earnest conversation ; military co- 


rere 


TS 











: In | and buckets to their comrades. The wine-pipe was rolled out into the yard, | jours, drums, chests, and a large number of barrels lay on one side, in — to 
the mean time one of the small craft that bring coal and limestone to Fishguard | set up on end, and the head beaten in with stones. Then, having collected | which, several of my neighbours, with their teams, were busily engaged. us 
hove in sight. As she gradually neared the stranger vessel! a single armed | such drinking-vessels as remained unbroken by their previous vivlence, they | was a silent, but expressive recognition, as I drove down the dangerous steep, 
boat came round from the opposite side, boarded her, carried off the Captain left me, to solitude and my own reflections, to resume their orgies around their | now by long-continued drought rendered slippery as glass. There, by means 
and a seaman, and then scuttled her; for, a short time afterwards, she went | camp fires. | of a cable passed round a stout post, some half score ill-looking seamen were 
down before our eyes. My reflections, you may be sure, were not unmingled with a very sincere | hauling ammunition barrels and other warlike munitions that had been landed 
These proceedings were, of course, alarming, bot curiosity prevailed ; we | outpouring of gratitude to Almighty God that my wife and child had been | on the crags beneath. I took my turn for some hours in removing these to the 
still remained ; and our anxieties were further increased when, after watching | spared the horrors of that scene. My thoughts continually wandered to their} heights above, until my strength, and that of my poor horse—but ill fed or at- 
the vessels signaling each other with small flags, which went up and down very | retreat, notwithstanding the distraction of mind consequent on my present no- satin’ to in the confusion of the past night—began to fail, and brought both 
fast, we saw sixteen boats, as if by magic, lowered from their sides These | vel position. I only waited the moon's appearance to pass out by a eiepnitous| to a stand still. 
were as quickly filled with armed men, and, with one of superior size im their | way, and assure them of my safety. As this would not happen for the better’ Whilst resting beside the animal, whose bridle I had removed to allow of his 
centre, carrying a large fire, the whole pulled rapidly for the land. Ali doubt | part of av hour, I lighted a pipe, in anxiety and trouble,—the common resource | taking a few mouthfuls of grass, the serjeent who had pressed me into his ser- 
of their being enemies was now removed. I hastened to Llanuada with the | of numbers besides myself,—and took my station at the doorway, that afforded | \i0g 4 the morniag, again approached, and ordered me to resign my cart into 
news ; but it had found its way there before me. The whole village and neigh- | a view of my unbidden guests : a nei boous’s possession, and follow him. A few minutes’ walk brought us to 
bouring farms presented the appearance of a large fair. or one of our Welsh To any but the sufferer the spectacle waqnld have been a most amusing one. Trekowel—the residence of my old friend Mortimer, whom Genera! Tate had 
country auctions. Carts and waggons, with the horses harnessed, were drawn | Ten or twelve fires of wood and coals, also stolen from my yard, blazed in a beneneill by making his house his head-quarters. Sunburnt, dreadfal-looking 
up before every door, the owners engaged rapidly loading them with their most wide circle in the middle of the field, which was illumined with a strong red women, with their heads wrapped in ga sdy-coloured handkerchiefs, and wear- 
valuable property. The elder women were as active and resolute as the men ; | glare from hedge to hedge. On these had been placed the pots and pans re- . ; 
but many a young mother stood helpless by, pale with terror, clasping one, and | moved from the dairy. Groups of soldiers sat or lay around them on the earth 





¢ By nomeans a solitary instance. A Welshman relates, that a party of twenty sol- 


iM some Instances two infants to their bosoms. They ev dently magnified the | Others were standing up, seemingly engaged as cooks, for | could plainly see | diers came to his father's house, and found several large jars of wine there. In vy 
real danger a thousand fold, bewailing 1 in their native language,—the only one | them stirring the cauldrons, and now and ‘hen handing portions of the food, on | the old east ~— tne four heds ‘tui te ants. “The old man and his son de- 
they understood. Nothing so strange and terrible bad ever before reached | the points of their gun-rods, to those beneath, the guns themselves being piled en Ty nave kilie i them all, had not the a pe arance of a second detachment in the 
them, by tradition, experience, or report ; : i , 


i within the space betwixt the fires. Myriads of bright sparks, from the heaps | neighbourhood deterred them. 

















ee 
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ing huge ear-rings, stood suckling mammy-like infants at the open barn | whole multitede eatching up his Lordship's last words, re-echoed them in warmly in the hearts of the Oymri, it is a.sort of index to the a 
acd mabie door, within, vpon heaps of sre, I could perceive numbers of | their own language, with a savage yell, tbat rendered translation unnecessary, | cial condition of France during the first eight or ten years of the French Re- 
similar heads, their owners talking and gesticulating most violently. A senti- | and showed the utter helplessness of the position of those to whom they Were | Voietion In * , 
pel stood at the hall deor, passing whom, my guide led me intoa parlour, with addressed. } woh abe bistoneally of the degraded feeling, and the the licen- 
which I was of course as famihar as with my own. About fifteen or twenty | When the French officers had retired to « short distance, they collected.a | "°C" recklessness, which pervaded the population of that country 
officers sat crowded into that small room, around ong tables, = pee ome of dried ~~ ad bresivaaae, and set it on fire. The smoke aking | between 1789 and 1798, we attain to litle beyond a very inadequate notion of 
ith bottles and drinking-vessels, of every imaginable description, from crystal | from this seems to have been a preconcerted signal ; for soon afterwa the crimes and vices which rally ri 3 
po to the common cat porridge bow! ofa farm kitchen. At the head of — generally npened in that hot-bed of fierce passions 


whole body of invacers were seen marching in single file upon the road that | 4.4 uncontrolled ness. It is from rom narratives of action that 
the large table, was a grey-headed military-looking person, in a plain green | descends to Goodwicke Sands. On pe. Mo there the greater number be- peter wickedness. It is meidents, fi of 
frock and epaulettes, his companions, many of them, being gorgeously attired. | gan quietly te pile their arms and retire to a distance ; but some, indignant 


| we perceive the troe pictures of those times; and, inthe one to which we now 
He was busily engaged in writing ; and at bis right hand sat a tall, stout, bold- | at the resolution of their General, dashed them to the ground with oaths and 
| 





more particularly refer,we obtain an increased knowledge of the French depravi- 
looking, but handsome female, most tawdrily decked out in silk and lace, | imprecations. The soldiers having taken possession of the arms, quickly sur- | ty of that period, presented both directly and indirectly. Directly as exhibiting 
besides her monstrous head-gear of curls and ornaments ;—a novel spectacle | rounded their prisoners, and the populace rushed forwards to gain @ nearer ' 











to me, accustomed to the simple homespun plaid, jacket, skirt, and round bea- 
ver hat, which the lasses of Pembrokeshire have for ages retained as thew na- 
tional dress. Their conversation, of whatever it consisted, was carried on in 
French, in which the lady took a very energetic, and as it seemed to me, 

no means an uninfluential part. I had remained for at least ten minutes, 
thus unnoticed, owing probably to the tobacco fumes that filled the apart- 
ment, when the officer before alluded to, and whom I afterwards recog- 
nized among the prisoners at Haverfordwest, as General Tate, beckoned 
‘my conductor to approach. After the exchange of a few words, addressing 
me in English, he imquired the name of the officer in command at Fish- 
guard. 

«J believe it to be Lord Cawdor.” ' me 

“ Can you undertake to conduct two officers of my Staffto his quarters! 

“| can.” 

* You may withdraw.” 

I obeyed ; and on entering the kitchen, found that Trehowel—so the house 
was nazned—which four-and-twenty hours previous, presented the aspect of 
abundance and comfort common to the residence of a wealthy propri- 
tor, was now reduced, by waste and pillage, to a condition even more de- 
solate than my own. Glad to escape from the brutal scenes enacting there, I 
joyfully heard the summons to my task. One of my companions, a youth of 
about three-and twenty, attired in a splendid hussar uniform of blue and 
gold, I had previously noticed at the General’é table; the other was only re- 
markable for wearing a large, bushy, black beard, that reached nearly to his 
waist. We stepped on briskly, the night being sharp and cold; and after 
passing Goodwicke Sands, destined before that hour on the morrow to be the 
scene of our foes most inglorious surrender, we quickly entered Fishguard. 
Here at the Royal Oak Inn, the Lord Lieutenant and chief gentlemen of the 
county were assembled, to devise measures for the general safety ; and here 
I resigned my charge into the hands of Col. Knox, to whom, in my pre- 
sence, they delivered their swords, and the letter with which they had been en- 
trusted. 





Lord Milford, the Lord Lieutenant, and Lord Cawdor, who acted so gallant 
a part throughout ; Lord Kensington, Cols. Knox and Colby, Major Ackland 
&c., were sitting in council, when Col. Knox was summoned to receive the 
two French officers alluded to above. They were the bearers of a leiter, of 
which the following is a copy :— 

“ The circumstance under which the body of French troops under my com- 
mand was landed at this place,t render it unnecessary to attempt any military 
operations, as they would tend only to bloodshed and pillage. The officers of 
the whole corps have therefore intimated their desire to enter upon a negotia- 
tion upon principles of humanity fora surrender. If you are influenced by 
similar considerations, you may sy.ify the same by the bearer; and in the 
meantime hostilities shall cease. 

“* Salute and respect.” 

Tothis Lord Cawdor returned the following admirable characteristic re- 

ply :-— ‘ ~e" 
Fishguard, Feb. 27, 1797,—Friday. 

‘« The superiority of the force under my command, which is hourly increas- 
ing, must prevent my treating upon any other terms short of your surrendering 
your whole force prisoners of war. [enter fully into your wish of avoiding an 
unnecessary cflusion of blood, which your speedy surrender can alone prevent, 
and which will entitle you to that consideration it is ever the wish of British 
troops to show an enemy whose numbers are inferior. 

““ My Major will deliver you this letter, and | shall expect your determina- 
tion, by ten o’clock, by your officer, whom I have furnished with an escort 
that will conduct him to me without molestation. Cawnor 

The resolute courage, as well as military talent displayed in this document, 
will be more apparent to the reader when he is informed * the superiority of 
force’’ comprised in reality but three hundred volunteers, about a hundred of 
the Cardigan Militia, and a yeomanry troop of about fifty men. Despatches 
had, indeed, been forwarded to the nearest military station and to the War- 
Office, but, as no reinforcement could reach Fishguard in less than two days, 
the whole country for that period might be said to have lain at the ene- 
my’s mercy. But the fatal cargo of wine proved to the wealthy and populous 
towns of Haverfordwest and Carmarthen their salvation from fire and pillage. 
In vain, on the morning subsequent to his disembarkation, did Tate attempt to 
re-assemble his troops, in order to march upon those places. With half the 
army in Open mutiny, and officers too drunk to command, his efforts were vain. 
A choice of evils alone remained to him,—unconditional surrender, or speedy 
massacre by the country people, who, exasperated by the outrages upon their 
homes and families, could with much difficulty be restrained from attacking the 
enemy in his eftrenchments. 

But still, as they occupied a strong position, and had besides landed ammu- 
nition sufficient for five times their number, it was thought prudent carefully to 
conceal the paucity of our military force. With this intent, before Lord Cawdor, 
at break of day, ordered vut his yeomanry escort, a bandage was placed over 
the eyes of the younger prisoner, who, accompanied by an English officer, was 
to convey his Lordship's reply to the proposition of General Tate. The whole 
troop then galloped to within a few hundred paces of the French camp, and, 
having sent forward the messengers, they retired to await the event,and took up 
4 position upon the rocky eminence that forms the southern boundary of Good- 
wicke Sands. 

The magnificent extensive sea-beach known by this name, forming the land- 
ward boundary of Fishguaid Bay, is flanked at either end by dark precipices, 
on one of which—that nearest the town—is a remarkable range of pasture-land 
called Windy Hal. A road at the back of the Sand crosses from Fish- 
guard to the village of Goodwicke, and then winds through a steep stony aceli- 
vity for about three or four miles, till it arrives at Llanunda and Pencaird. 
Along this road, and facing the sea, was drawn up the handful of militia 
and volunteers, with drums and colours, in a line as extended as possible. On 
the extensive green plain in their rear stood, or sat on horseback, an immense 
throng of the infuriated peasantry and Castle Martyn colliers, armed with axes, 
mattocks, hedging-bills, scythes, and other implements of rustic labour. A si- 
milar band crowded upon the innumerable fragments of grey rock scattered 
over the sides of the acclivity, above which was drawn up fon Cawdor’s fifty 
horsemen. But upon the summit of the opposite boundary of the Sand, the 
Windy Hal before named, appeared the most extraordinary, and as it proved, 
the most efficient division of this motley but nght valiant array. More than 
2000 women, attired in the scarlet whittle and round beaver hat, the common 
costume of the female Welsh peasantry, which at a distance renders it difficult 
to distinguish them from men, were there drawn up in a steady line, shoulder- 
ing spades, staves, and pitchforks, with banners displayed at intervals. To 
complete the stratagem, several of the yeomanry corps were detached there, 
and by galloping to and fro, successfully imitated the movements of a body of 
mounted officers marshalling a battalion of infantry, and conveying the orders 
of their General. 
let uniforms, deceived by the round hats, and being at too great a distance 
for accurate scrutiny, actually took them for what they appeared to be; 
and as these amazons alone, outnumbered the hostile force, res stance seem- 
ed useless. Happily they did not discover the deception until too late to 
retract. 

Searcely had the gentlemen yeomanry thus arrayed their slender means of 
resistance, than three officers, carrying their caps upon the points of their 
swords, were seen advancing from Pencaird. Colonel Colby, a brave old officer, 
who had served much abroad, and whose dark striking physiognomy and stern 
military air, awed occasionally both friends and foes, rode from the ranks to 
meet them. The interview was a brief one. The enemy had sent to demand 
a further delay of two hours: Colby, pointing with his sword to the waving 
forest of glittering steel that extended far and wide, above, beneath, and around 
him, replied with a fiereeness of tone and gesture, that could not be mistaken, 
that no hing but instant and unconditional submission could save them from 
slaughter. Lord Cawdor, shen galloping up, added, with an elevation of voice 
sufficient to be distinctly heard by the people, ** Two hours !—not ten minutes 
—fight or surrender ; we are ready for you, or for ten times your number. I 
can at all times answer for my soldiers. 1 will not answer much longer for the 
people. Begone! and so inform your General, begone !” i; 


During this short colloquy, the men of the seythe and reaping-hook were 
evidently quitting their posts and pressing forwards. 





on He probably alludes to the fact, that half his army consisted not of regular sol 
ciers, but of galiey-slaves ; the impression of their fetters being plainly discernibie 
up " the wrists and ankles ; @ that the vesseis which landed them sailed away on 

n€ following morning, and left them to their fate 
ment in thus despatching so futile an expedition 


The object of the French govern- 
, Sill remains a mystery. 


The French officers, aware that British soldiers wore scar- | 


. - ' At least a score of shots | 
were fired after the crest-fallen Frenchmen, as they slowly withdrew ; and the | 


loose and streaming behind, and still shouldering the:r pitchforks and clubs. 


The French, now made aware of the ludicrous stratagem by which 
been duped, knew no bounds to their rage. sped 


Officers and men stam 
swore. 


The woman seen at Trehowel, who accompanied General Tate, as 
wife or mistress, deported herself like a maniac. She rushed upon him, tore 
the hair in handsful from his grey head ; and then turning to her captors, in 
company with the other female prisoners, they all, witha gesture of the hands 
resembling that of Lady Macbeth in her dream, and in the most ferocious lan- 
gunge, regretted the lost opportunity of bathing their hands in the Welshmen’s 


The British Government, to mark their sense of Lord Cawdor's signal ser- 
vices on this important occasion, and of the judgmeut and intrepidity dis- 
played throughout, raised him tothe House of Peers, by the title of Earl 
Cawdor, with an honourable augmentation of his arms, allusive to the event. 


To all the sufferers from fire, pillage, &c., they made a liberal compensa- 
tion. 





THE CAUTIOUS MAN. 


He was cautious fromaboy. Shy of acquaintances without an introduction, 
learned in antidotes agains danger, chary of feeling—upon principle, a con- 
noisseur in flannel, lamb's-wool, and thick soles, in cold and damp weather. 
Never let off a squib, and never took heartily to his gun. No skater, nor smok- 
er, nor sitter-up, nor scribbler, nor adventurer, nor—lover ! His didactic mam 





ib the d . 
view of their spoilers. Foremost among these were the women of the Windy a — ~ yen . ane oy speaks only in general ; indirectly, 
Hal,— who, quitting their post, came eine over the sands, their cloaks cast & ess with regard to national honor, which could per- 
al 


mit the French authorities to carry on #0 disgraceful a warfare as that of land- 


the nee j ing galley-slaves, the most ignominious of any population where that kind of 


punishment is practised, upon the lands of a peaceful, unguarded, and so-far 
helpless people, whose only occupation was husbandry, and who had never 
mingled in war. Jt was bloody, shameful, and uselesss in its purpose, and 
was providentially rebuked, just as such a barbarous attack deserved to be; for 
it degraded a warlike nation by allowing its forces to fall bloodless captives 
before a troop of—women ' 

But even among nations of the most acknowledged moral and physical bra- 
very, there will occasionally occur instances of pusilanimity, which, although 
they reflect disgrace on the individuals, should not be placed to the discredit of 
the country. Whilst commenting upon the inglorious result of the “ bloodless 
battle of Fishguard,” one of a somewhat similar description rises up in our mo- 
mory. It took place above five-and-thirty years ago at the Faroe Islands, a 
northern group in the Atlantic ocean, and belonging to the Kingdom of Den- 


| mark, 


The Commander of a British sloop of war which had been sent to ervise 
among those islands, conceived the bold design of entering the bay of Torsha- 
ven, the principal town of those islands, and of taking the strong battery 





ma, or his circumspect nurse, or kis own precocious instinct, must have imbued 
his infant mind with an anticipatory dread of the innumerable perils and pit- | 


alls, snares, steel traps, and spring guns, which beset the pilgrim’s path through | disposed that it could sweep the bay in every accessible direction, and the town 


life; for he was ever en garde—when the least sprightly with a companion he 
wes always widest awake, temptation lured him in vain, he looked before he 
leapt, aud therefore never stumbled, nor ventured upon strange grouad, nor 
trespassed in forbidden precincts. And the inevitable consequence of all this 
is, thathe is open to no influences which do not bear “ the test of strict ex 
amination ;"’ he punctiliously beats time to the pulsations of his heart, and de 
voutly hopes, that as he has begun so he may continue, to run the course allot- 
ted hum, without incurring the disgrace of being “ imposed upon,” or “ taken 
aback,” either from lack of prudence, ora want of foresight ; and that, how- 
ever true it may be that no mortal is perfect, or omnibus horis sapit, he may 
We preserved from that direst of delinquencies, the victimizing, or, in bis own 
phrase, the ** making an ass of himself,” as other Christians have done before 
him 

His first solicitude in rising of a morning is to elade the contingency of a 
chill, and his alacrity witnessed in the earlier stages of his toilette might be 
mistaken for constitutional, or a skip and jump effusion of pure animal spirits 
But no—the source of all his brusquerie is an abiding horror of colds. Per 
haps one of the most impracticable things short of the marvellous, would be to 
allure him into the open air (in any but the most genial weather) without his 
having broken his fast, even were it only upon a biscuit or a sip of coffee ; 
such excursions being as he terms them foolhardy and much best let alone 
: unless at the cal! of duty, which of course were imperative. And, having break 
fasted, he loiters, or provokes a discussion, or sets about writing along letter, 
or sends for ‘ Matthew’ to parley with touching the farrier's bill, or the broken 
fences, or the depredations of his neighbour’s poultry—anything as an excuse 
for ** sitting awhile” after his meal like a mindfu. disciple of Abernethy. 

It is better to see him mount his steed, after a scrutinizing survey of his 


Martin—yet all with a view tohis own security. How he reconnoitres, and 
wishes the mail-coach at its journey’s end as it gallops past him on the road, 
and irightens Dobbin into a morning hornpipe or an incipient fit of the stag 
gers. With what a calm sobriety does he greet his bluff friend who jogs up to 
him on the back of old Bucephalos, and accosts him with the usual obstreper- 
ous salutation , resisting the inspiration of his humour, forbearing to 
enter into the spirit of his jokes, keeping a vigilant eye on the curb ated snaffle, 
and sitting on his saddle with all the inflexibility of the cockswain of a wherry 
or the man in armour at the Lord Mayor's Show. 





coach traveller. He looks inside, and sees somebody there with whom he | 
would not be so closely confronted. Observe the deliberation with which he | 
climbs aloft, the methodical equipment of his person according to the tempera- 
ture and prospects of the weather, and the remakable discretion he displays in | 
his casual intercourse with the other passengers,—for, as he eays, good humour 
is all very well, and Mr. Tallboys there is an agreeable enough sort of fellow, 
but men who want nothing are not so pleasant, and it is best to keep on the | 
safe side. And then, admire the toleration he displays on occasion of encroach | 
ment or presumption from one of those ruffians that occasionally infest the pub- | 
lic vehic’es,—an altercation with one of them, as he well observes, might upset | 
one for the whole day. He is necessarily a peaceable man, aud in his common- 
place book, commenced some years back, may be found, among other authori- 
ties for cultivating that spirit, a citation from Shakspeare, wherein a novice is | 
admonished to * beware of entrance to a quarrel” Whether the exhorta. | 
tion that follows, * but being in, bear it, that the opposer may beware of thee,” | 
is equally appreciated by the ‘Cautious Man,” may be doubtful; but the | 
praise due to him for averting the occasion for consulting it cannot be with- | 
held. 

The acumen with which he pursues his daily vocation, is evidenced in the 
pages of his banker's book, his rent-roll, or his ledger, by official record of his 
rapid promotion, or the celebrity of his professional name, and the purity of his 
general reputation—save that where he has to adjudicate on the conflicting | 
claims of self-interest and benevolence, it is feared he is seldom actuated by 
‘‘an inclination to the more beniga extreme.” But, his actions are unimpeach- 
able, whatever may be thought of his motives. Frugal in his cheer, tempe- 
rate in his pleasures, narrow in his views of human accountability, and with all 
the dvors in his house well bolted, he seeks his early pillow, with a mind tolera- 
bly at ease, and ‘ sleeps well.” 

It does enhance one’s notions of the consistency and uniformity of his cha- 
racter thus to behold him in all situations end seasons preserving that se lf-cus- 
tody and ever-watchful care to remote consequences, which give a practical 
stamp to his imperturbability,and have earned for him the designation of “ The | 
Cautious Man.” 

Long talkers oppress him, and he gives them the slip ; humourists are unsafe 
at the best, and so he never trusts them; boors, he does not dislike—in the 
way of business ; upstarts, he regards as arrant fools; and “ humbogs,” as | 
their own enemies. He is especially cautious with the fair,—knowing their | 
| power, and the impunity with which they wield it, he thinks much evil of them | 
| in his heart ere they can be admitted to his confidence,—with all their charms, | 
they are but attachés, and theu scale of reflected respectability is the thermo- | 

meter of his love for them. 

He is too “ cautious” aman not to know that “honesty is the best policy.” | 
Therefore, if you can pledge him to your service, by all means secure him. He 
is no great ‘ catch” in abargain, asa coadjutor, he loves “ the lion's share ;" 








there are relations, in which he may subserve the interests of his fellow-crea- 
tures, and in retaliation for the general selfishness of his life, they should be 
imposed on him without reserve. 
if you have an investment in shares,rely on it your “‘ company” would do well 
to make him a director. He is a good guardian, and would make an admirable 
godfather, if an entire disregard of the dusies of that sacred relation were not 
80 unscrupulously sanctioned by the world. But, he is exact in his observance 
of the secular code; and we may conscientiously pay him the compliment of 
affirming, that if you are about to make your will, and have not a pound to 


spare for legacies, you canuot appoint a better executor than the Cautious 
Man! 


Qa ALBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 11, 1842. 











‘ 


The landing of a French force at Fishguard, on the coast of Wales, may 
| not be a circumstance generally known among readers, inasmuch as it was 
but the affair of a moment, and dows not make any figure in military annals 
| The account of it which we give to-day is most graphically told ; and whilst 
| it marks the kind of spirit which is found to predominate im the British sristo- 


| eaey generally, and the amor patria which has always been found to subsist 


fore-quarters, done with an air of humanity worthy the incomparable Richard | 


| influences which insidiously find their way there. 


which was its protection. The sloop mounted but sixstean carronades and two 
bow chasers, the battery consisted of twenty-one guns in two tiers, and so 


| lay ensconced behind the fortifications. The sloop came to anchor about the 
close of evening. end there came off from the shore three or four large yawle, 
well manned, in the hope of effecting some sort of trade, for the late hour did 
not permit the flag to be distinguished. The people came_on board the vessel, 
and were detained there, a volunteering party was called ® go tothe attack 
in the Danish ang ship's boats, and the expedition, amounting to some forty 
men, under the command of a lieutenant, proceeded to the shore, whieh they 
reached about midnight, having got close in and secure from the range of the 
battery before any hostility was even suspected. An officer was then des- 
patched with a summons to the governor to surrender, and giving a megnificent 
account of the force waiting without, ready to commence an attack. The poor 
governor, who probably thought more of sleeping than of fighting at that hour, 
gave way to credulity, indolence, and possibly fear, and capitulated on the 
spot ; the garrison marched out at the gate in single file, each man depositing 
his arms as he came outside, aud too late it was discovered that a mere hand- 
ful of men had possessed themselves of a battery and defences, which, pro- 
perly employed, might have bid defiance to the force of two seventy-fours, It 
is said that in the paroxysm of the Danish governor's wrath, and in the bit- 
terness of his feelings, he boasted that if he might be permitted to re-enter 
the fortifications with his people he would “ fight it out to the last gasp.” Had 
it been the custom at thet time to make significant gestures with the thumb 
and the nose, we might easily imagine what would be those of the lieutenant 
| in command, and what would have been the inquiry respecting the verdant co- 
| lour underthe eye. As it was, it is probable that he only bowed low to the 


| mortified functionary, avd told him that he was satisfied with matters as they 
then existed 








| Yet did not this disgraceful act of the Danish governor affect the character 
of Danish bravery, nor does the French bratality at Fishgaard, in 1797, de- 
rogate from the chivalrous feeling predominant in Frenchmen at all purer 
i times, before and since 

| 





A work of travels and observations has recently made its appearance in the 
world of letters, calculated to be peculiarly interesting on several accounts, 
| In the first place it is written by an intelligent soldier and educated man; 
secondly, it treats of countries and manners on which the eye of the philan- 
thropist has long been turned with considerable anxiety ; and thirdly, the au- 


Edifying, also, to watch the tact with which he comports himself as a stage- | thor has gracefully interwoven into his more grave romarks several beautiful 


legends and narrations which are both touching and illostrative. We allude 
to the Travels of Col. Cameron in Russia, Circassia, Georgia, and Persia, 
portions of which we have great satisfaction in transferring into our own co- 
lumns, not doubting that they will be found pleasing to our readers. 

It is strange—no, not strange but remarkable—how the associations of child- 
hood cling around the jodgment in after-life; so much so that it requires a 
considerable power of abstraction to enable us to withdraw from the hallucina- 
tions by which the youthful years were surrounded. The Circassians and Georgi- 
ans figure largely in all Oriental tales; and although some of them,—those of 
the Thousand and one nights, for instance—give faithful portraits of oriental ha- 
bits in domestic life, together with their notions of religion and their superstitions, 
yet none of them travel far into intercourse with nations of totally different habits, 
and we do not see those people in a national point of view. Hence youth im- 
bibe the notion that these people are under arbitrary government, exceedingly 


| self-indulgent and luxurious, much given to the marvellous, and euch like. 


The only portion of school geography, treating of these people, which young 
persons care to know is the barbarous but romantic account of the female 
children being wonderfully beautiful, and of their being remorselessly sold by 
their parents as slaves, Now there is some truth in these aceounts, but they 
do not contain “the whole truth and nothing but the truth.” Mountainous 
regions are the fittest for the growth and strength of vigorous bodies and free 
souls, and such are ever found there ; unless, indeed, through the paucity of 
numbers, and the vicinity to more powerful neighbours, or through corrupting 
Circassia and Georgia are 

in all these predicaments. ‘The Caucasian range is as completely adapted for 
the cultivation of political freedom and the healthy physique of ite mhabitants as 
those of the Helvetian Alps for the Swiss, or the Jofrafeldt for the Norwegi- 
ans; but the southern mountaineers are obnoxious to the attacks of the ~ 
fol Russian in the north, the enervating influence of Turkey to the south, and 
of Persia to the south-east. Yet what do we see in those Caucasians! No- 
minally underthe sway of Russia, of Turkey, of Persia, of portions holding a 
precarious independence, they are yet found ready, willing, and able to make a 
stand against a power which measures nearly a third of the old world in area, 

and, unaided —we blush to say so—~still batile the attempts of the Muscovite 


to subjugate them. 


Whilst we eulogise the bravery and the free spirit of these people, however, 
we must observe that the merit is chiefly due to the Cireassians proper 
who are nearest to the mountain range. The Georgians have not made s 


| similar stand but seem for the most part to have succumbed, at least in ap- 
he can “ beat you a: barter,” and is only to be circumvented by a villain. But 


pearance, to their powerful neighbours. We can and do believe that a spirit 
of liberty lies poeell in their souls, but they are too far from the refreshing 
mountain breezes for healthy aspirations after freedom. But the Circassians 


He makes a good umpire, or assignee,—and | 41i]] breast the storm, the admiration of the eivilized world which nevertheless 


| does net stretch out one solitary arm to help her. And what is the 
| of force between these belligerent, Russia and Circassia! The former num- 
| bers a population of sixty or seventy millions, the outside numbers of the latter 
| are scarcely two hundred and forty thousand,—in fact, the whole population of 
| the Caucasian countries is onder six bundred thousand. Again, Russia bas pow- 
erful alliances, resources of every kind, a large extent of sea-board, the com- 
plete command of the Black sea—including the coast of Circassia herself ; 
| whilst the latter has but precarious chances of the smallest supplies, the threais 
| of attack from others whom Rossia may be able to influence, and—her own 
| indomitable spirit. Her children fight home, liberty, and independence ; 
| they acknowledge not the treaties ed diene powers which allots them the al- 
| legiance they are to observe, without consulting them on the subject ; and they 
prove that they are i of the independence they assert, for they have suc- 
cessfully fought for it. That they are semi barbarous must be admitted, apd 
that the cbildren of the mountains are addicted to a predatory life must be re~ 
gretted. They would evidently be the better for bemg joined to s country of 
moch bigher civilization, and might be made valuable members of such an m- 
corporation ; bat with such a people as the Circassians this must be py 0 
about by conciliatory measures and by offers of mutual advantage. As for ree’ 
—that will not do with the Circassians whilst they can embody one hundred 
men in the field. 

































































































































MUSICAL HABITS, 
writing history, abundance of frivoions stories have at 


Under the pretence of 
times been recited ; and we wish far no better specimens of them than 
the thousand and one tales, more or less falee and ridiculous, which have been 


about the means employed to nourish and aid their 
— Who has not, irirede | hegaee nye’ in books and journals, 
neg or such a celebrated genius could only awaken his inepwations by 
himeelf in such or such a manner? © Generally speaking, the vulgar 
are ingly fond of these material explanations of # myster which would 
otherwise completely confound them. hen the boy Mozart had visited the 
various Courts of Europe and had astonished everybody with his prodigious 
talent a¢ a pianist, certain grave and learned pundits pretended to account for 
his marvellous power by saying that he owed it to an enchanted ring whieh he | 
wore upon one of his fingers. This report perred from echo to echo, until it 
at length reached the ears of Mozart, who quietly threw aside his ring, but 
continued none the less to enchant and perplex bis auditgrs. Breathless with 
admiration, they letened as though he had still worn bis enchanted ring. 

To alt who have been intimately acquainted with great artists, most of the 
observations made upon their musical habits will appear not a jot more exact 
than that which we have here cited im reference to Mozart. Their discerning 
originators remind vs of the traveller, who, arriving during the night at a fo- 
reign city, opened his window in the morning, and, seeing a red-haired woman | 

a foan-colovred horse go past, gravely set it down in his veracious tablets 
that all the women were red-haired and all the horses roan-coloured through- 
out the land. One of this class of profound observers having oceasion to pay 
@ morning visit to a celebrated composer, found him im bis robe de chambre, 
hastily writing down a motivo which had occurred to him as he was dressing. 
By the fire was « warming pot filled with water nearly boiling, whence the sa- 
gacious visitor did not fail to infer that the pot of water was placed there as 

means of hastening and perfecting the inspiration pf the man of genias, 
and he forthwith wrote off to a friend »—* When N composes he always 
has near him a pot of boiling water.” Of course the ebullient fluid could have 
no connexion whatever with the trite operation of shaving the musician was 
then about to commence. 

Another of these observers frequently met 2 maestro, not less celebrated than 
prolific, in the Bois de Boulogne, and not unfrequently saw him on horseback ; 
ergo, bis musical ideas came from the horse,—ergo, he rode to compose ! 

a fine warm spring day S —- was seized with the fancy to have his 

taken down to the edge of a park, opposite to a fine green meadow. 

news soon spread through the neighbourhood ; chance allowed an “ ob 
server” to hear it, and to the end of all ages it will be said and repeated, that 
S—— could not compose except in the open air, and in front of a green mea- 
dow, It should have been added, except when he was resident in (own, on 
fainy days, and during the winter scason. 

You may read in a popular and goodly volume, that L always composed 
in bed, to which authentic intelligence you will do well to add, when the wea- 
ther was cold, and he had no wood to make a fire. In another book, also a 
well-known and aceydited production, we are informed that P —— was fond of 
being surrounded oF corctlan and smoking *ausages, to which may be added, 
when he was hungry and preparing to take his déjeuner. ; 

Not that we would altogether deny the existence of manias, and the inflo- 
ence of habits ; but previous to their being registered and described, we would 
have some pains taken properly to ascertain them, as ourselves did in the case 
of an old friend, an employé of the treasury, and a passionate musica! ama- 
teur. During a long residence in the French capital, he wasa continual fre- 
quenter of the two national lyric theatres. He absolutely knows by beart both 
the ancient and modern Repertoire of the Grand Opera, and of the Opéra-Com 
ique ; he also remembers a multitude of English airs and popular vaudevilles, 
of which he is equally well acquainted with the words, and ever ready to re- 

t them to all comers. Our friend, an excellent man, generous and punctual 
in the discharge of his social duties, has, so to speak, contracted a habit of 
living solely in masic and operatic reminiscences. During the live long day 
he is incessantly singing, sometimes aloud, and sometimes in a half whisper 
and inwardly ; but by a caprice peculiar to himself, he always chooses a move- 
ment diametrically opposed to the matter in which he is engaged, and the 
desire which at the moment occupies his thoughts. Tor the last twenty years 
he has been growing in this habit, which in him assumes the dignity of a prin- 
ciple and a system. 

If he rise when the morning is already far advanced, he will be sure to in- 
dulge in the ballad— 

« When ‘neath the ebon wings of night, 
Around me all in slumber lie.” 
























ing only 


uite in tatters. 


miserable, ] . 
clothing being st 
spears, and others with bows and arrows, while, bringing up the rear, and 
armed with the latter weapons of a small size, came about two bundred little 
Indian boys. It appeared they had been carried off at different times by the 
Correntinos, and treated as slaves. Wherever Andres found any of these 
children, be liberated them, and seized vpon a corresponding number of the 
children, of the men in whose service he found them. The parents of the 
children thos taken away, not knowing what was to be their fate, were of 
course thrown into a state of great mental distress and alarm. After keep- 
ing the children prisoners for about a week, Andres sent for the mothers: 
he forcibly pointed out to them the cruelty and injustice of which they had 
been guilty towards the Indians, appealing to their own feelings of 
anguish as the best corroboration of his charge. ‘ Take back your children,’ 
concluded Andres, ‘ and remember in future that Indian mothers have hearts.’ 

“We had scarcely been at home an hour when we heard a band of music 
approaching? and which we found was followed by the General, bis officers and 
Secretary, (the latter a terrible villain,) accompanied by the Governor and his 
attendants. The sala was filled in an instant. ‘The General said he was 
anxious to lose no time in placing himself at the feet of the Senora and Seno- 
ritas, and to assure them of his desire to show them every respect We were 
rather nervous you may be sure; but we certainly were treated with marked 
respect and attention, not only by Andresito himself, but by his officers and 
men, during the whole time they occupied Corrientes. His visit, t think, lasted 
about three hours; after which he went on board the Capitana, lying off the 
customhouse. About an hour and ahalf afterwards, we saw him carried past 
on the shoulders of his men, the excitement and the wine be had taken having 
completely overpowered the poor little man. But he recovered in the course 
of the afernoon, and, to our no small surprise, made us a second visit in the 
evening ; being accompanied by Admiral Peter Campbell, and the bad Secre- 
tary already mentioned 

** Andresito fortunately took a great fancy to my father, who obtained a con- 
siderable control over him; so that whenever ‘ the General’ became violent, 
which he sometimes did after having drunk too mach, my father was always 
sent for, and he commonly succeeded in soothing the Indian chief. 

“ The night after he took the town, we heard all the poor Cabildantes march- 
ing past our house, as prisoners in chains; and we learned next day that they 
had been taken on board the Capitana. They all expected to be shot. Old 
Cabral, Alcalde de Primer Voto, nearly lost his senses from the fright. My 
father was besieged on all sides to make ‘empeno’ or interest with the Gene- 
ral; and after some time, and with much difficulty, he obtained the release of 
all the prisoners. ‘The fact is, the Correntinos, (and particularly the ladies,) 
could not so far conquer the habitual contempt with which they looked down 
upon the Indians as to take any pains, although at the absolute mercy of An- 
dresito, to conciliate him. He had fixed his head-quarters at Bedoya’s house ; 
and after he had levied « contribution to clothe his men, and had thus equipped 
them very respectably, he gave two or three entertainments, to which he invi- 
ted all the respectable inhabitants. ‘These entertainments cunsisted of a kind 
of religious plays or dramas, performed by the Indians, and taught them by the 
Jesuits. One of them was the representation of the * Tencacion de San Ig- 
nacio’; in the course of which some of their dances represented words, such 
as ‘encarnacion,’ each figure forming a letter in the word. The General be- 
ing surprised and mortified at the non-attendance of the Correntinos, he inquir- 
ed into the reason of their absence ; and it was ill-naturedly reported to him in 
reply, that the Corr: ntinos said, ‘Who would be at the trouble to go and see 
a set of Indians dance?’ 

*“* Andresito had hitherto submitted to a great many overt acts of contempt 
from the town, and had really shown more forbearance than could have been 
expected from him ; but now being completely roused, he took an extraordinary 
wav of punishing his enemies. 

‘*** So they do not choose to come and see the Indians dance,’ said he ; ‘ well, 
let us try’ So the following morning, a very hot day, the drums beat to arms ; 
and every man of respectabil ty of the place, excepting Don Isidoro Martinez, 
eld Duran, and my father, was marshalled into the plaza or square; and there 
they were made to pluck up the grass and weeds, level and clean it from one 
corner to the other. They were kept at work the whole day, under the blaze 
of a scorching sun: and really, however sorry one might feel for the unfortu- 
nate labourers, there was something laughable in the Indian's whim. I sup- 
pose the square was never before, nor has ever been since, in such perfect or- 
der. While the men were thus employed, their wives and daughters were 
taken off to the barracks, and made to dance all day with the Indians; a much 
more unpardonable affront than the manual labour imposed on the males. 














Should it pour perfect cataracts of rain, he will be heard to sing or hum, 
** How sweet to tread the field and grove, 
When Sol smiles brightly from above ;” 
and if he is charged with some long and difficult business which compels him 
for the whole day to remain as though nailed to his desk, pen in hand, he will, 
every now and then, and to the very end of his weary task, exclain— 
“ How sweet to wander freely forth, 
And gaze, unsated, still on beauty.” 
On the contrary, if on Sunday, cane in hand, he sets out to enjoy the bright 
sunbeams, and breathe the fresh air of the country, the song of his choice will 
tell you, that 
“ Dark and drear is the donjon-keep, 
Oh! Richard—oh! my King! that holds thee !” 
And if he misses the coach—if every auberge is filled to overflowing—if he is 
obliged to return alone, and on foot, and cannot reach home until two in 
the morning, we need scarcely staie, that he beguiles every yard of the road 
with— 
* Tlow aweet, at the close of the traveller's day, 
The bright hearth, supper, and flagon of ale.” 

One day, we questioned our amiable, but eccentric friend, about the reason 
of this habitual dissonance between his actions and the snatches of song with 
which he accompanies them. 

* Do you not perceive, tnen,” he replied, ‘that [ have found the means of 
solving a very difficult problem’ I distract my attention from all the cares and 
disappointments of life by fixing my thoughts upon agreeable objects ; I even 
augment my pleasures by contrast Thus, when the weather is dark and rainy, 
I make choice of a movem nt which causes me to forget darkness and rain ; 
when [ am overwhelmed with labour, I choose some other, which restores me 
liberty and recreation ; when everything goes onward to my mind's content— 
when the sun is bright, and the horizon rosy and clear, then I give myself up 
to the pleasure of contemplating the tempest, without once quitting the shore, 
and of witnessing—in imagination—the perils which cannot assail me I as- 
sure you that, to this very simple plan, I owe the sentiment of inward happiness, 
and the serenity of mind and conduct, which never forsake me.”’ 

Our friend evidently spoke with feeling ar d from conviction. “ But your 
imitators,’ we rejoined, “will never be very numerous 
occurs to us in accordance with yoor ideas; it happened during the Polish cam- 
paign. The rain fell in torrents, and the army march: d day and night through 
a perfect lake of mud. A young officer, as he passed in front of Napoleon, 
began to sing, with an ——- of lighthearted gaiety :— 

* La Vie est un voyage 
Tachons de |'embellir 
Semous sur so: passage 
Les roses du plaisir.”"* 

“Oh, yes,” replied the philosophic amateur, ‘‘there is another and more 
modern insiance ; that of Robert Macaire, who when about to assassinate M. 
Germeuil, positively chooses for his matin song— 

* Quand on fut toujours verteux, 
On aime a voir lever l’aurore ! 


* “ Since life's but a journey, let's try to adorn it, 
Aud strew with the roses of pleasure ils paths.” 








INDIAN POSSESSION OF A TOWN. 

“ My father sent poor Lee, who was afterwards murdered in Corrientes, and 
another Englishman whose name | forget, with a letter to Andresito, r questing 
to know whether his (my father’s) family and property would be protected in 
the event of his remaining. He received a very polite letter in reply, ce- 
siring him not to think of moving, as he should meet with no molestation ; 
Andresito begging at the same ume to be placed at the feet of the Senora and 
Senoritas, and assuring them there was not the Joast cause for alarm 

“T do not think with even this assurance we should have felt quite comfort- 


Comandante de Marinos, an especial favourite with Andres Campbe!! advised 
my father to take us into the square to see the Indians enter; for he thought 


Andresito would look upon it as a compliment to himself, and feel pleased by | giment of 


the attention shown him. We went accordingly, though not without some 
slight apprehensions ; for which, however, there 
troops marclied in very quietly ar d orderly ; were, alter bemg drawn up in the 
equare, dismissed to their barracks ; and the General and his officers then at- 
tended high mass at San Francisco church. 

“ There was really much merit due to the Indians for their good conduct ; | 
for they had been suffering great hardships from want of clothing and food 
They had frequently Seen compelled to boil | 


neces of dried hides and live upon 
them, not being able to pr 


A single fact only | 


**] must not omit to mention, that for his funciones or plays, Andresito beg- 
ged as a great favour that we would provide dresses for two of the performers ; 


ho'es in his cloak and uniform attested the danger to which he had 
posed. Rebiak eagerly picked up the ball, which paned from hand to hand 
exciting the warmest admiration and enthusiasm. ‘ Indeed, thou 

old Fritz !' cried the Grenadiers as with one accord. ‘Thou sharest 
danger with us. Cheerfully will we die for thee ! Long live the king !” 4 
speaking of this ball in later years, the king would jocosely observe, * It da 
hot come any nearer.’ Itis still preserved in the museum in Berlin.” 

-- ~~ 


A COUNTRY WALK. 


Some of the surrounding scenery was indeed really beauti i 
which stretched eline from he village, and skied regal ary wa Pao 
This was the old man’s favourite walk, nor can there be found in the wide do- 
main of England a spot embodying so much of the wild and picturesque, amid 
scenery which here and there may be called purely pastoral. Beyond the vil- 
lage, and beside the very edge of the common highway, rose a row of goodly 
and ancient elms, revealing on the one hand farm-houses, cottages, and or- 
hards, and sunny fields, that came sloping down to the roadside, rich in corn 
and clover, and every variety of bladed grass. Here sheep bleated and moved 
s owly over the rich greenery of the fields, shaking their jingling beils as they 
fed on the flowery herbage, and cropped from the little hillocks the sweet and 
savoury thyme. There lowed the well-fed oxen, as they grazed knee deep in 
luxuriant pastures, or chewing the cod, rested with their brown and glossy hides 
half buried in the tall and varied flowers of summer. Further on the grey old 
wagon went, rumbling over the glebe, and the crack of the driver's whip min- 
gling with the heavy creaking of the wheels, gave life and sound to the scene. 
Then came human figures that dotted the landscape,—women stooping and at 
work in the fields, weeding or planting, in costumes of all colours,—russet, red 
and blue, and grey : and men moving to and fro, like forms seen in a dream, 
now hidden by trees and hedges, then again bursting upon the view, silent as 
shadows, yet breaking the still blue of heaven and the sleeping sunshine of 
the earth, with allthe imagery and beauty and colour of real country life. 
On the other hand rolled the dreamy river, broad and bright beneath its fringe 
of silvery willows, which ever as the breeze blew upturned the white lining of 
their leaves to the light, and threw a deep shadow over the crisped ripples 
which came rolling out of the path of the sunshine, then slept murmuring at 
their feet. Far across the river rose the rains of a grey old castle, its tall tur- 
rets half buried in ivy, while on its ridgy battlements, where once the warden 
and archer passed, their armour flashing back the blaze of sunshine, the wild 
and fragrant wallflower now waved. Then dim and distant, rose the taperin 
spire from a neighbouring market town, overlooking the tall chimneys which 
pointed out its stifling manufactories, while over all stretched a cloudy curtain 
of smoke, dim, silvery, and mist like, yet all in keeping with the scene. But 
it was at the extremity of the meadows beyond the village where the grand 
features of the landscape lay. Here rose a wood, bold, abrupt, and steep, its 
long shaggy side fronting the river, while its dark tree-tops towering aloft were 
seen for miles above the surrounding country. A green shadowy road cleft 
through the wooded eminence, rising like the brow of a stupendous arch, ba- 
lustraded and overhung with an awning of enormous trees, which kept cool 
the grassy pathway,even in the burning noon of summer. Below the hill, 
and by the very edge of the river, ran a narrow foot-path, over which drooped 
the bough of many a goodly and graceful tree, in some places hanging so low 
that the branches touched the water. Along this embowered and shady walk 
the worthy old clergyman loved to saunter away the idle hour, or onan evening 
watch the sun as it set over the rich pastoral landscape. 
—-_—__. 


GOLD MINES IN SIBERIA 


Before the year 1829 no gold was found in this part of Siberia, and, in fact, 
very little tothe east of the Ural. In that year, a merchant at Tomsk, of the 
name of Popof, who was already possessed of a very considerable fortune, 
heard accidentally that a deserter, concealed in the woods, a hundred and fifty 
versts east of the town, had found gold in the sands. He was an old man, 
and had a daughter, through whose means Popof discovered the place where 
her father had been digging, and immediately got a grant of the district. At 
first he was not very successful, the produce being only about half a zolotnik 
to a hundred puds of sand washed. He then changed the theatre of his spe- 
culations, and removed his establishment to the northward, sixteen hundred 
versts north of Tobolsk, and north-west of Berézof. Here he found gold, but 
not in great quantities ; and as the soil there 1s constantly frozen, the expense 
was very great; and all the necessaries of life extremely dear, no houses, and 
few workmen to be obtained. After having spent in all sixty-three thousand 
roubles, he returned to his former field of operations, and at the time of his 
death, in 1832, had succeeded in amassing four or five puds of gold annually. 
But before he did this, he had searched in three hundred different spots in the 





to which we of course agreed. After the dresses (fancy ones) were finished, 
and which we made as gay as possible, the men were sent to us to be dressed, 
and Tuckerman and Lee acted as valets. The Indians were so delighted with 
their own appearance, that Tuckerman found it almost impossible to get them 
along the streets to the General’s house. Each would walk behind the other, 


exactly alike. The General was equally delighted, and exclaimed on seeing 
them, ‘Que ninas de Plata!’ (what silver young ladies!) ard he forthwith 
begged us to equip two more. These four performed the parts of the gear- 
dian angels of San Ignacio ; although the wings put on for their performance 
did not well accord with the helmets, with which they would not part 
When Andresito left Corrientes, the angels rode before him for about two 
leagues out of town, and then their dresses were laid aside.”"—Robertson's 
Letters on South America. 





FREDERICK THE GREAT AND NAPOLEON. 

In the recent Memoirs of Frederick the Great, and His Court and Times, 
edited by the poet Campbell, there are many anecdotes illustrative of the in- 
fluence Frederick possessed over his soldiers, and showing how well, like Na- 
poleon, he understood the art of availing himself of the passions of those he 
/ commanded, It has been well observed by a contemporary, that it is curioxs 
to reflect how closely the exercise of this sert of persova! influence is allied to 
charlatanism, and yet how essentially it differs from its results. There is no 
power exerted by a General more mighty in the hands of a genius, nor more con- 
temptible and ridiculous, when attempted by imitative mediocrity. Afier the 
repulse at Hochkirk we read :— 

** Though deeply moved after the battle by the sight of his thinned regi- 
ments, he manifested the utmost serenity and composure. * My dear Golz,’ 
said he to the General of that name, ‘ we were wakened rather roughly ; but 


a regiment which had suffered most severely was passing, with the gunners at 
its head, he called out to them, *‘ Gunners, what have you done with yeur can- 
| non.’ * The devil fetched them in the night.’ replied one of them. ‘ Then 


| arch with asmile. ‘ Ay that we will, answered a Grenadier, ‘ and with interest 
too.’ ‘I'll be sure to be along with you,’ said the king. The only order issued 
on giving the parol was this : * The regiments wil! be supplied with fresh pow- 
der ‘The men must pass the night in their clothes.” 

Again, after the battle of Leignitz, the anecdote of the restoration to the 
royal favour of the regiment of Anhault, which had been disgraced by Fred- 
erick ona former occasion, shows the master policy of the King. 

‘* The army was ordered to form a line on the field of battle ; andjthe king 
riding along it from left to right, stopped before the regiment of Bernborg, 


tone, ‘I tvank you. You have behaved bravely, very bravely. You shall 
have everything again—everything.’ The flugleman of the life company, a 
hoary veteran, named Fauser, stepping of his own accord out of the ranks, went 
up to the king; ‘ I thank your majesty,’ said he, * in the name of my comrades 
for having done us justice. Is not your Majesty again our gracious king "’ 
| Frederick, pleased with the manliness and warmth of this address, patted the 
| brave spokesman onthe shoulder, and replied, ‘ Allis forgotten and forgiven, 
| but vour services this day I shall never forget.’ He then dismounted, and 
said to the Gommander of the regiment, ‘ Let this old man be made Serjeant.’ 
| By this time several of the privates having collected round the king, began to 
| exculpate themselves for their behaviour at Dresden. The king replied and 
| the men argued and demonstrated with such familiarity and strength of lungs. 





| that the Commander, fearful lest the king might be angry, would have driven 
them back. ‘ No, no: Jet them alone, said be, with a good-natured smile, 

and put an end to the dispute by repeating that they were brave fellows, and 
l had that day nobly uphe!d the glory of Prossia. Fauser was living in 1789 as 


| messenger to the depotation of the Chamber of Halle, where the regiment of | 
» Old Anhault was m garrison.” 
able, had we not been reassured by the presence of Don Pedro Campbell, now | 


One more anecdote must complete the extracts. After the battle of Tor- 
| gau :— 

| “ Frederick rode from the left wing along the right. On coming to the re- 
the guard, he dismounted, and stopped before a blazing waich-fire, 
around which several Grenadiers were sitting. He spoke affably to them, and 


was no cause. The Jndian| they approached nearer and nearer to the king, and began totalk about the 


battle At last, one of them, named Rebiak, to whom he had often given 
,ey, had the boldness to ask him where he had been during the fight, adding 


| that he used always to be at their head and to lead them mto the fire, but this 


time they had -een nothing of him With the utmost condescension, Fi eder- 
ick told the Grenadier thet he had been with the left wing, and therefore cou! 
not head his regiment) Amidst this conversation, he unbuttoned his coat, as 


ure even borse flesh; and their clothing was truly } if too warm, and the Grenadiers observed a ball drop to the ground, while the 


that he might have the pleasure of viewing his own dress, for they were both | 


I will repay those gentry in broad day for their incivility.’ As the remnant of | 


we will take them from him by day, won't we, Grenadiers 1’ rejoined the mon- | 


which was at the head of the right wing. ‘ My lads,’ said he, in the kindest | 


neighbourhood of Tomsk. A short time previous to his death, he is said to 
| have lent to Mr. Astachéf, of whom we have spoken, furty thousand roubles 
| to begin his researches with. About the same period, came a rich merchant 
| from Ekaterinburg, of the name of Riazanof, with a capital of two hundred 
| thousand roubles to embark in the same speculation, and spent the whole of it 

without finding any gold. At last he fell in with a rich vein near the small 
| river Kundustnik, of which Mr. Astachéf gained intelligence, and made his 
| application for the ground, so as to deprive the other of his lawful property, 
| after so much time and money had been thrown away, before he was lucky 
| enough to hit upon the treasure. A lawsuit on the subject was the conse- 
| querce; but Riazanof finding that his rival had too much protection, and that 
| he should probably lose his action, saw there was nothing for it but coming to 
| a compromise with him. The little river near which they had commenced 
| operations, is about a hundred versts in length, and they agreed to divide it. 
| The speculation turned out well, the produce being a zolotnik to the hundred 
| pud, or double what Popof had found. After this they formed a company, to- 
| gether wita several of the first personages at Petersburg, as it is said the ma- 
nagement, of course, being with the former, and the latter being what we call 
sleeping partners, except that their capital and influence, if required, made 
them very desirable associates. ‘The Emperor is reported to have heard of 
this confederation, and to have hinted to some of the parties that it was con- 
trary to law for them to be concerned in such an enterprise, and in conse- 
quence, they sold their shares to Mr. Astaschef, who is now a millionaire.— 
Cottrell’s Recollections of Siberia. 


Vavicetics. 


When windmills were first erected, the mob assembled and pulled them 
down. So it was with steam-machinery—at Nottingham especially ; nay, with 
the most obvious improvements. Among others, that of building Battersea or 
Putney-bridge (we forget which) when a certain Sir Something Thompson (we 
| think that was his name) opposed the Bill for its erection, because he thought 
| the skirts of London would be too large for the body !—and again that it would 
impede the tide of London-bridge! The same thing happened with gas, 
| with dispensaries, with wood pavements. and what not '—Medical Times. 
| No Real Greatness without Sincerity.—No real greatness can long co-exist 
| with deceit. The whole faculties of man must be exerted in order to call forth 
| noble energies ; and he who is not earnestly sincere, lives in but halt his being, 
| self-mutilated, self paralysed. 

Little progress has yet been made in the art of turning human creatures to 
| the best account. Every man has his place, in which, if he can be fixed, 
| the most fastidious judge cannot look upon him with disdain. Every human 
| creature, idiots and extraordinary cases excepted, is endowed with talents, 
which, if rightly directed, would show him to be apt, adroit, and intelligent, 


| and acute inthe walk for which his organisation especially fitted him.—God- 
| win 





A Hint to Etymologists.—After the troops had all taken up cantonments in 
the city (Ningpo), the Chinese, as they returned, opened shops in the midst of 
their quarters ; and finding that the so!diers had plenty of money, used every 
inducement to get their custom. The “tolah” and ‘ loopee ” becoming 
| most fam liar terms, a lingua franca rapidly sprung up, composed of words and 

sounds from the European, Asiatic, and Chinese languages. Nor was it con- 
| fined to these in particular, for the imitation of the lowing of cattle, and crack- 
| ling of poultry were introduced ; the repetition of the words “ crackle, 
crackle,” being the first method of making known the want of cocks and hens, 
they were henceforth called “kak ;” while ducks were “wak,” and geese 
were “his wak ;" the oxen and cows being yclept “boo,” which had origin- 
| ated from our first foraging parties indicating that they were in want of those 
animals by putting their arms over their foreheads, and exclaiming, “boo! 
boo! boo!" Dogs of course were naturally “ bow-wows ;” and thus quickly 
all the articles in common use got named. An amusing anecdote is told by 
Dr. Macpherson of Capt. Anstruther, during his confinement in Ningpo, in 
connexion with this subject :—** One day a mandarin sent him a very savoury 
stew, garnished with sharks’ fins and birds’ nests, in compensation for a like- 
ness which he had taken of the nodding gentleman. Anstruther having tasted 
the delicious contents gave an inquisitive look at the attendant, and pointing 
to the stew, said—* Quack, quack, quack?’ The servant shook his head, and 
replied, ‘ Bow, wow, wow  "— Af Pherson’s China 


Specimens of French Advertising.—A dealer in hams advertises that his 
hams are so well cured that the longer they are kept, the better they are; and 
of such an excellent quality, that, if eaten constantly by women of the worst 
temper imaginable, they will render them gentle and tractable as lambs ; they 
are particularly recommended as diet for children to give them a quiet disposi- 

| tron. 
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CHINA. 
From the Journal of a Russian Officer. 

“Our acquaintance with Peking became gradually more extended. The 
fame of our medical attendant, and the skill of our limner, both being members 
of our embassy, found favour for us in the eyes, not only of several individuals 
in the middle walks of life, but of the highest classes. Our dwelling was 
honoured with visits even from ministers and princes of rvyal blood. No former 
mission had ever received such high marks of distinction. It cannot be denied 
that the Chinese have a coy sight; hence arose the discrepancy im results 
between the harvest of the physician and painter: a grandee, upon receiving 
his portrait, would despatch a nt to the artist by the fand of some 
subordinate, and there was an of the business: but it fared far otherwise 
with the rival artist ; the party cured felt that he might fall sick again ; so all 
took pains to keep upon a friendly footing with the hygeianist. Every indiv dual 
among them, who had been happily rescued from any illness, instantly paid his 
respects to his deliverer, that he might have the opportunity of thanking him 
in person, and afterwards made him presents of furs, silks, or sundry jewellery, 
é&c., as were most in character with the season of the year. Both parties, 
although considerable sums of money were repeatedly forwarded to them, 
refused any pecuniary recompense ; for, if you accept money from a Chinese, 
he looks upo: you as a hired servant, and you forfeit every pretension to his 
friendship or esteem; by refusing the money, they raised both themselves and 
every individual connected with our embassy in the opinion of the natives, and 
acquired for us all a claim to every token of respect and good will which the 
aristocracy of the land could bestow upon us. These feelings were not 
evanescent but durabe. ‘Sun shi-e,’ our friend and the Chinese attendant 
upon our mission, was in a short time promoted to a lucrative post in the 
province, which he held for three years. His mother’s death occasioned his 
return to the capital ; and now we beheld him, no longer the penniless official 
he had been before his appointment, but an affluent Chinese grandee, glorying 
in ail the ostentation of a native luxuriant. A ragged domestic, who had been 
his attendant three years before, was now replaced by five forerunners, clad in 
silk garments and mounted on capital horses, and his sorry equipage by a 
splendid vehicle, drawn by a handsome, swift-footed mule. In spite of his 
sudden metamorphosis into a ‘ great man,’ he paid us a visit after his days of 
mourning were over, and our amicable relations with him continued as close as 
ever. This ancient friend of ours was desirous to have his portrait taken—a 

task which our limner was ready enovgh to undertake. Though it was at a 
season of the year when no furs were worn, Sun-shi-e made his début with a 
rich flowing robe of sable skin (a da-guazsy), the skin being turned outside, in 
which he appareled himself under our roof; and in this he had himself painted. 
Our comrade struck off the likeness to admiration, so that Sun-shi-e gave him 
a good word with all his acquaintances. The painter's fame was now up im all 
quarters ; numbers of the highest distinction expressed a wish to be enshrined 
on canvas, and condescended to present themselves for the purpose in the 
artist's studio, as he declined to paint out of doors. The most eminent 
personage among them was Tshan-lyn, the Prime Minister, an aged but kind- 
hearted creature, who had much dignity of character about him. Sun-shi-e 
gave us timely notice of the Minister's wish. On the day appointed, the 
splendid sedan, bearing the great man’s personal effigy stopped at the outer 
gate of our abode, where Sun-shi-e and the several members of our mission 
stood ready to greet him as he descended from his chair. Sun-shi-e fell down 
on both knees, while we ourselves duly performed the Chinese ‘ zso-i ;’ to wit, 
we folded our hands, raised thei to our foreheads, let them fal! almost to the 
ground, and then raised them a second time, after the same fashion, putting on 
as winning a smile as our features wouldadmit. ‘The Minister raised Sun-shi-e 
from the ground, seized him by both hands, returned his ‘ zso-i,’ and made his 
way tothe studio. Here he sat down in an elbow-chair, and desired us also te 
be seated. According to custom, tea was immediately offered him: a hand- 
some-looking servant presented him with a pipe ; and then silence was for a 
while the order of the day. The Minister, after this, gave his pipe back to the 
servant, and then inquired of him whether his boy was not arrived. ‘He will 
be here immediately,’ the servant answered, quitting the room instantly. It 
appeared that this ‘boy’ was none other than his own son, an individual of 


AND GENERAL I 





Abinger, Cottenham, and Campbell, the Vice-Chance!!or of England, the Lord 
Chief-Justice of the Common Pleas, Mr. Justice Erskine, Dr. Lushington, and 
himself, that the House of Assembly does not possess the power of arrest, 
with a view to adjudication on a complaint of contempt committed out of 
its"doors. 

The House of Assembly is a Whig bantling, having been called into exis- 
tence in the year 1832 by Lord Grey, and it is not to be wondered at, that, in 
the exercise of its new-born fenctions, it should have imitated some of the fan- 
tastic tricks of the reformed House of Commons. It was erected by a com- 
mission under the great seal, with accompanying instructions from the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonial Department; and it seems to have assumed, 
without any particular reference to the terms of the commission or instructions, 
that, by virtue of its being a House of Assembly, it was on a par with the House 
of Commons in matters of privilege. Its horns and claws have now, how- 
ever, been pared and cut, and we may hope that, instead of wasting its 
energies in doing mischief, it will henceforth soberly endeavour to benefit the 
island. 

The local Legislature depends for its existence and authority solely on the 
terms of the recent commission and instructions, there being no usage or cus- 
tom whatever on which it can rely. The origin of the House of Commons is 
involved in the mystery of antiquity ; there is no document which can be referred 
to conferring on it, and defining, its powers; its peculiar privileges depend on 
ancient usage and yee seg and, as part of the lex et conswetudo parliamenti, 
form a portion of the common law of the land. Mr. Baron Parke went into an 
examination of the circumstances under which the House of Assembly was 
constituted, and of the legal origin of its powers. He showed that the commis- 
sion authorized the Governor, with the advice and consent of the Council 
of the Island, to call assemblies of the freeholders and householders according 
to the terms of the accompanying or future instructions, and declared that the 
persons elected should be the General Assembly of the island; and that the 
Governor, with the advice and consent of the Council and Assembly, should 
have power to make laws for the public peace, welfare, and good government 
of the island and its dependencies, as near as might be to the laws of the united 
kingdom, but subject to the approbation of His Majesty and the veto of the 
Governor. No such privilege as was afterwards claimed by the House of As- 
sembly was expressly granted by, or even referred to in the commission ; but 
the instructions, which, in vague and general terms, contained regulations for 
the Governor's conduct, had reference to the mode of conducting business, and 
forms of procedure, which were to be assimilated to those of the house of Com- 
mons, and in granting an inch the Crown was considered by the House of 
Assembly to have granted an ell, and to have sanctioned every “ mode of 
procedure” for which a precedent could be found on the journals of the English 
Parliament. ; 

The silence of the commission and instructions as to the privileges of the 
House of Assembly reduced the question to a narrow point, tobe determined 
by the common law of England, which, as Newfoundland is a settled, and not 
a conquered or ceded colony, is, happily, in full force there ; and Mr. Baron 
Parke accordingly stated that question to be, whether by law the power of 
committing for contempt, not in the presence of the Assembly, is incident to 
every local Legislature. He expressed the opinion of their Lordships whose 
names we have given to be, that on the principles of the common law no other 
powers were given than such as are necessary for the existence of the Assem- 
bly, and the proper exercise of the functions which it is intended to execute 
His Lordship showed that the right claimed of punishing for past misconduct 
was by no means essentially necessary for the exercise of its functions by a 
local Legislature, whether representative or not, the aid of the ordinary tribu- 
nals be sufficient for the investigation and punishment of contemptuous insults 
and interruptions ; and the House of Assembly (unlike the House of Commons) 
being no court of record, and having no judicial fanctions whatever. He care- 
fully distinguished the case of the House of Assembly of Newfoundland from 
the cases of other colonies, in which the long exercise of certain privileges,with 
the same sanction of the tribunals, and the acquiescence of the public, might 
raise the presumption of those privileges having been legally conferred 











the age of forty, who was head superintendent of police en second—which 
appointment is equivalent to the rank of General in our own service. The 
cognomen, which this dignitary applied to his son, is customary in China, and 
kept up without reference to age or rank. Gui-da-shen, the child in question, 
speedily made his appearance, accompanied by a numerous retinue: he had 
been conducted from guard-house to guard house by two policemen, who ran 
on either side of the street, with a uniform cap on their heads and a whip in 
their hands, to clear the way. We may here remark, that the other garments 
of the police are what they choose: in the heat of summer, indeed, they even 
dismantle themselves of their shirts without the least ceremony, retaining 
nothing but a pair of trousers; but they are never seen without their caps, 
much less without their whips. As soon as Gui-da-shen had entered our yard, 
where we were waiting to receive him, the policemen on duty gave his coach- 
man a packet of copper coin, worth about four shillings. Such is the common 
usage ; whenever the Superintendent or his deputy alights, the policemen on 


duty at the spot have to supply the coachtnan with a similar ‘ zian,” or packet | 


of money. 


** When Gui-da-shen entered the room, all stood up but his father; new, 
as the son is not allowed to sit in his parent’s presence, and as it was not eti- 
quette for us to sit while a native guest was on his visit, we remained upon 
our legs during the whole of the two hours which the great man’s sitting con- 
sumed. ad * After the first sitting was over, the minister moved up 
towards the canvas, on which his lineaments were sketched ; but observing 
the coarseness of his features, he knitted his brows in anger, and went his 
way out of all humour, in the teeth of Sun-shi e's assurance that it was only 
the groundwork for a pleasing portrait. After the second sitting our dignitary 
grew better satisfied, and sent the limner the dress in which he wished to be 
pourtrayed, which had been given him by the Emperor; but after the third 
sitting, the picture being further advanced, and the gorgeous garment show- 
ing well on his shoulders, he was almost frantic with delight : first he came 
up to the portrait,—then retreated back from it,—now he sided towards it 
right shoulder forwards,—and again, left shoulder forwards: and could not 
make out, ‘ for the life of him,’ how it came to pass that, in whatever direc- 


tion he moved, the eyes of his ‘double’ always stood gaz ng athim. I assure 


you, I was obliged to summon all the self-possession at my command, to pre- 
vent me from breaking out into a horse-laugh. In token of his entire conten- 
tation, his Excellency sent both the artist and the head of our mission, a load 
of presents, comprising lamb and foxes’ skins for caftans, silk stuffs and tas- 
sels, and littie girdles of fur for their caps. They were worth about seventy 
pounds. The portrait being finished, varnished, and set in a gold frame, it 
was sent off to thie great original, who complimented the same parties with a 


few insignificant articles, carved in stone; such as the Chinese are wont to 
use as ornaments for the table. 





This judgment, when we consider the great importance of the matter in dis- 
pute,—the ability with which it was twice argued before the committee—the 
| number, learning, and varied political opinions of the judges who heard n— 
| their entire unanimity in the decision—and the high authority of the Court, 
| must be regarded as of the first importance for our rising colonies. Its imme- 

diate tendency must be to place a wholesome restraint on the democratic ten- 
| dencies of the petty colonial Legislatures, to bring them to a sense of their 
| true duties, and to teach them that, instead of being placed above the law, their 
sphere of action is defined and limited by the law, which has the power to 

punish any transgression beyond the appointed bounds. Mr. Baron Parke 
| threw out a hint that, though damages might be recovered against the Speaker 
and other officers of the House of Assembly for their illegal conduct, yet that 
| it ought to be considered as a question of right, and not as a case for damages 
In this we do not concur. The violence and turbulence of the Assembly ap- 
pear to call for some more efficient check than a mere treatise ou constitutional 
law, which this judgment will be if not acted on ; and we think that the reduc- 
tion of theory into practice, by the recovery of damages against the Speaker 
and officers, might have a better effect on the Assembly than the mere bruftum 
fulem of the judgment. We regard the present case as affording an opportu- 
nity, not for revenge, but for prevention. If damages are not to be had when 
a person is injured by an illegal stretch of power, merely because there is no 
precise decision expressly establishing its illegality, the Assembly will have the 
temptation of trying, at the expense of individuals, how far its fancied privi- 
leges extend in every direction; and the hope of a comparative impunity of 
every member composing it, may render the temptation irresistible. There can 
be little doubt, we presume, that the officers of the House of Commons have 
a salutary apprehension of the verdict of a Middlesex jury ; and the officers of 
the House of Assembly of Newfoundland would not, we suspect, entertain too 
great a regard for the liberty of the subject, if it were to be associated in their 


minds with the recollection of damages having been actually recovered for its 
infringement. 











IRELAND—THE YEAR OF REPEAL. 
From Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

Though Ireland forms so large a part of our domestic news, it isa subject 
to which we seldom advert ; not that we at all disparage its great importance 
as a large member of our empire, or underrate the influence of its tranquillity 
and peace upon the general welfare of the United Kingdom, but that Ireland 
| seems to us so perplexed and mystified, and all its affairs so much exaggerated 
| and falsely coloured, as to render it extremely difficult to arrive at anything 
| like truth. 

At alate meeting atthe Corn exchange, Mr. O'Connell read a general re- 
sumé or a kind of peroration of his multifarious speeches during the vaca- 


“*Sun-shi-e kept up his ancient acquaintance with us by frequent visits ; he tion. Parliament he said, was now at hand, and he was about to go, bound 


had hopes, after his day of mourning was over, to be replaced in his provincial 
dignity ; but as it did not please the Emperor to send him back, he remained 
in Peking without any vocation. He continued to keep company with ‘ the 
Great’ for several years afterwards, looking to his re-appointment throngh their 
good word : but a sudden hurricane came over all his prospects. The impe- 
rial authorities were unexpectedly given to understand, that a prince of the 
blood was in the habit of visiting a nunnery near the city, and carolling in all 
sorts of interdicted excesses, such as smoking opium, etc. He was caught 
* fagrante delicto,’ had before the magistrate, and his female cronies, being 
put to the question, confessed, that not only the prince, but several other indi- 
viduals, were in the practice of visiting them; and among the guity ones, 
was our good, amiable friend, Sun-shi-e. He lay fora long time in prison, and 
after being degraded from his rank, was exiled into Mandshoo Tartary. * * 
The offending prince was also degraded from his imperial dignity, which passed 
over, with all his possessions, to a younger brother; while the remaining ca- 
rousers were consigned, like poor Sun-shi-e, to the same land of exile.” 





NEWFOUNDLAND—PRIVILEGES OF THE HOUSE 
OF ASSEMBLY. 
’ From the London Times. 

We are happy to find, from the report which we published yesterday of the 
judgment delivered by Mr. Baron Parke in the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, that the democratic excesses of the House of Assembly at Newfound- 
land have been declared illegal and unconstitutional. The main question 
which had been brought before the committee was, whether the House of As- 
sembly had the power to arrest and bring before them, with a view to punish- 
ment, a person charged by one of its members with having used insolent lan- 
guage to him, out of the doors of the house, in reference fo his conduct as a 
member of the Assembly ;—in other words (as Mr. Baron Parke expressed !t,) 
whether the House bad the power, such as is possessed by both Houses of 
Parliament in England, to adjudicate upon a complaint of contempt or breach 
of privilege. The frame of the pleadings, however, was such as not to raise 


immediately the question, whether the House of Assembly could commit, by 
way of punishment, for a contempt in the face of it - : 


| with the garlands of his successful agitation, to take his seat in the house ; 


pe the present year, 1848, would be marked as one of the most distinguished 
| years which would emblazon the history of his ‘‘ beloved country ,” that the 
| year 1843 would henceforward stand forth in the page of public annals ; that 
| it would emphatically be the year of repeal. His own mighty work would 
| thus, in a few months be brought to a conclusion, and he and the friends who 
voted with him would have to reap the harvest of a laborious life, notwithstand- 
ing all that a persecuting protestantism, insatiable tyranny, and iodefatigable 
fraud had been able to throw up as obstacles against them. 

Let us now see what are the magnificent services which these legislators 
are to confer upon their country. These services are stated by Mr. O'Connell 
in the following words :— 

1. The tota! abolition of the tithe rent-charge. 

2. Fizity of tenure for the occupying tenants. 

3. The encouragement and perfecting of Irish manufactures 

4. Complete suffrage and vote by ballot 

5. Abolition of the present Poor-law, and augmentation of well-regulated 
charitable institutions 

Now, as to the first of these propositions, it is obvious that the total aboli- 
tiorf of tithes can mean nothing but the extermination of the protestant church, 
and of all its vested and constitutional rights 

It isequally obvious, that the second point can mean nothing but the spolia- 
tion of the landlords, and the transfer of their estates into the hands of their 
tenants under the pretext of a“ fired tenure” for the occupation of lands. If 
the legislature is to make leases between landlords and tenants, and to settle 
their bargains and terms of contract by the acthority of a written law, to what 
does this amount but to taking the land out of the dominion and controu! of the 
proprietors ; in other words, to confiscate the first rights of property 1 

As regards the encouragement and perfecting of Irish manufactares, if this 
means giving additional powers to Ireland, it is nothing less than so much stark 
nonsense. Ireland has just the same power as Great Britain to work up her 
manufactures and to sell them to whom she pleases. She is neither debarred 
the markets of England or the British colonies, or any foreign port to which 
she can gain access. If it means, as we suspect it does, a kind of a new Irish 








f -— s and the judgment there- 
ore was confined to the main question which we have stated. The learned | 
judge delivered the opinion of the Lord Chanceller, Lords Brougham, Denman, | 


League to exclude English manufacturers from Ireland, and to compel the 
poor Irish to use and purchase the manufactures of their own country only, we 
tLen pronounce it tobe a most, infamous ect of injustice and oppression ; it 





———_——————ES————— 
will exact from them double the price of the most common commodities sold 
in England, and instead of serving to encourage and establish new manufac- 
tures, it will utterly prostrate and ruin the few factories and branches of indus- 
try which Ireland already possesses 

The neat proposition, viz , “ complete suffrage and vote by ballot,” means 
revolution, and nothing else, in case all the other jons should fail. 

As respects the Inst resolution—viz., that ol ae chdlthea of the present 
poor-law, and the augmentation of well-regulated charitable institutions to eu- 
persede the present assistance derived from the Irish poor.law,—it is quite im- 
possible to understand anything less by this proposition than a fraudulent inten- 
tion of — the wretched Irish of the security which they now possess 
under an act of parliament,—and passing upon them a scandalous swindle under 
the shallow pretext of voluntary benefaction and “charitable institutions” to 
relieve them. 

What shall we say of a country, or what can we think of the virtue of a g°- 
vernment, which for three hundred years before the Union had made no provi- 
sion for its poor, but cast them upon voluntary compassion, and left them to live 
or starve as they best could? 

As to augmenting new and well-regulated charitable institutions for the sup- 
port of the poor, it evidently means nothing less, in Mr. O'Connell's mind, than 
the forming and endowing a sort of bank for Mr. O'Connell's newt by volun- 
tary subseriptions from his deluded supporters, all of which, according to the 
old maxim of charity beyins at home, he will eweep into his own rapacious gar- 
ners. 

The reader must be convinced that if such propositions are introduced in par- 
liament, they must be rejected, as soon as read, with contempt and seorn, 





SIR ROBERT PEEL AND THE BIRMINGHAM 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


A curious correspondence has taken place between Sir R. Peel and the Bir- 
mingham Chamber of Commerce upon the present distressed state of trade 
and manufactures. The Chamber of Commerce, after stating the extent of 
the distress, alleges the two causes of it to be—first, the want of a paper cur- 
rency, and therefore tho necessity of making our payments to foreigners in 
gold : and secondly, that foreign nations have not reciprocated with us in the 
diminution of duties upon their part, but, ina perverse return for our tariff, 
have imposed additional duties and restretions upon British manufactures, and 
have thus contributed to the distreseing state of the country. 

* The Committee,” they say, cannot but be aware that the principle of 
the measures which you saw fit to recommend to parliament in the last sos- 
sion is the principle of free trade, and to that principle in the abstract they do 
not object, but, on the contrary, they believe, that if properly carried out, free 
trade will be found one great means of reinvigorating the wasting energies 
of the people and bringing them again into effective operation “reo great 
difficulties, however, present themselves—the one, that foreigners do not re- 
ciprocate our views ; the other, that in consequence of our monetary system, 
which compels the Bank of England to supply gold at 3/. 17#. 104d. per ounce, 
foreigners enjoy the advantages which our market offers for their produce, 
while at the same time they have eve inducement to take from us our gold 
instead of our manufactures in exchange for their produce : obviate the latter 
objection and you will greatly weaken the former. This can only be done by 
taking from the foreigner the power of thus obtaining gold. National paper 
money, issued in paying off the debt due from the government to the Bank of 
England, and in payment of dividends limited to that amount, made a legal 
tender and taken in payment of taxes, would effect this purpose.” 

To this Sir R. Peel replies in a letter, of which the followihg is the most 


j important extract :— 


* The suggestion of the chamber is, that the government should be empow- 
ered to issue national paper money ; that euch paper should be issued im pay- 
ing off the debt due from the government to the Bank, and payment of divi- 


dends ; that it shall be limited to that amount, shall be made a legal tender, 
and be taken in payment of taxes. This national paper is not to be converti- 
ble into coin on demand, but ‘1s to be based directly upon tho solveney of the 
nation, without the iutervention of the Bank of England.’ I am wholly at a 
loss to conceive how such paper, convertible into nothing but other paper, 
could be used as a measure of value, how the amount of the debt to the Bank 


of England, and the amount of the public dividends, can be deemed fit tests of 





the amount of currency, or how the making of such paper a legal tender for 
the discharge of all existing pecuniary contracts and engagements can be re- 
conciled with justice and good faith. As to the security to be given, namely, 
‘the basing of this paper upon the national solvency,’ it is difficult to con- 
ceive how a nation ean be insolvent which is empowered to discharge its 
debts by the issue of inconvertible paper equal in amount to the amount of the 
debt.” 

In answer to this note the committee merely reiterate their former arguments 
for the issue of national paper, accompanying them with a oe that Sir R. 
Peel would permit the publication of his correspondence withthem. To this 
Sir Robert replies by a second note, of which the following, so far as regards 
the argument, is the substance :-— 

“| trast that the committee, in order to make their views in respect to the 
currency more intelligible, will explain in the publication which we | contem- 
plate the precise nature of the engagement into which the issuers of incontro- 
vertible paper are to enter inthe following respect :—Each bill, or note, if it 
is to answer the purpose of an instrament of exchange, and to be made a legal 
tender, must profess to be of a certain value, to be equivalent, that is, to @ 
certain nominal amount of woney, 5 pounds, 10 pounds, 100 pounds, according 
to the amount of the note. In what sense wili the word ‘ pound’ be used 
It will not mean a definite quantity of silver or gold, or of any substance in- 
trinsically valuable, for the paper is not to be convertible, either at present or at 
any future period. What, then, will the word * poond’ imply! 

“ This question is at the root of the whole controversy. It willbe no an- 
swer to it to observe that the paper ie based on the national solvency, or that 
the amount of it is limited to the amount of the quarterly dividends. These 
things are utterly unavailing as standards of value—as measures by which the 
price of all commodities is to be determined Neither will it be any answer to 
refer to the period when cash payments by the bank were suspended, There 
is no analogy between the two cases. The Chamber of Commerce does not 
propose a temporary suspension of cash payments, the metallic standard of 
value remaining onaltered, and there being an engagement on the part of the 
issuers of paper hereafter to resume payments in coin. The Chamber of Com- 
merce proposes the total abrogation by law of a metallic standard, and the sub- 
stitution of inconvertible paper, which is to serve all the purposes of measure 
of value. By what means will its own value be determined! What will he 
that sum of 11, or of 51, to which the 1/. note and the 5f. note will respectively 
profess to be equivalent? ‘The word ‘pound’ is not to represent a definite 
quantity of gold or silver or any metallic substance, Will it then be « mere 
abstract conception of value corresponding with that which has been called by 
some writers on the currency ‘the ideal unit!’ Men in their bargains contract 
not for dewominations or sounds, but for the intrinsic value which is the quantity 
of silver warranted by public authority to be in pieces of such denomination ; 
and it is by having a greater quantity of silver that men thrive and grow ’ 
and not by having « greater number of denominations, which, when they come 
to have need of their mouey, will prove but empty sounds, if they do not carry 
with them the real quantity of silver expected.” a ie 

We have only to add, in conclusion, that we entirely concur in this view of 
the question; any issve ap ineonvertible ino coin, most be futile for 
every purpose, and could end in nothing but one of those panics which we wit- 
nessed in the year 1825. It would certainly er aa in the English market, 
in the proportion of the depreciation which would oceur m our gg 
this depreciation would shortly be attended with two rainous effects. In the 
first place, such depreciation would so grow upon Us, and would lead to such 
habits among the people, and such imitation " other banks, as entirely to de- 
stroy all fixed standard of value, and eventually root ap the credit of paper 
by the « uantity of it which would jnundate the market. And secondly, from 
the relative depreciation of such paper money as compared with gold, it would 
render all foreign trade impossible, es #0 inconvertible paper money could not 
be received in the foreign markets, and therefore all our dealings in soch mar- 
kets must be by gold ; whilst the goods, whieh were so purchased in the fore 
market, having to be resold in our own market for a price to be paid in — 
preciated currency, could only be sold at such a price as must entirely exe! 

consumption. 

7 onal . rn we of remark, that in the whole of the correspondence 
between Sir Pee! and the Chamber of Commerce, the conn Laws are 
not brought forward a5 any cause of public grievance or complaint. The 
Chamber of Commerce does not even take its stand upon this alleged mischief, 
but rather pots forward its argument, so far as it attempts to point out the 
causes of the present distress, upon the almost entire failure of the vnee TRADE 
system ; in other words, they utter loud complaints that other nations will Ay 
reciprocate with vs in these fancies of free trade and cheap interchange ; — ' 
however we may lower our own duties in order to invite into our own aa “4 
the produce of foreign industry and manufectere, foreigners are not ineli ; 

do the same; that the “ live and let live” maxim bas ® different con struction 





with them from what it appears to have with os; and that they intend to abide 
by their own construction —Bell’s Messenger 
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MARINE POLICF—RIGHT OF VISIT. 
From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

The discussions lately renewed on the 8th article of the Ashburton Treaty 
seem to us to be a matier that the common sense of the people on both sides 
will settle sooner than diplomatists can. The Treaty in reality does not discuss 
the question now renewed :—it simply establishes the fact that the Uniued 
States is to keep a squadron of 80 guns on the coast of Africa, to aid in the 

t cause of preventing an abuse of its flag to purposes of slave dealing. 
land does same.—And each Government, it is pagvemed. wae with 
the other in preventing crimes of every description on that coast, and to pro- 
‘tect, and Past a as far as practicable, lawful trade and lawful traders. Practi- 
cally speaking, it is fair to presume, that in this praiseworthy pursuit,—teking 
into considers tion the unhealthiness of the climate, the exposures of unarmed 
traders to the rapacity of the actual slaver, who would not hesitate to rob and 
plunder stores and supplies from any flag, and sink it into the bargain, to pre- 
vent detection,—these two squadrons of England and the U. States, whose 
right of visit is mutwal, would, for every offence accidentally committed, per- 
form twenty acts of courtesy and kindness towards the lawful flag of their re- 
tive countries. 
“What then is this new discussion about? Do we say that no matter how 
suspicious in appearance a vessel may be, our commanders are only to look at 
the flag, and enquire no further 1 If so, we had better save our navy, and keep 
our vessels of war on some more useful service. It would be worse than 
nonsense to send 80 guns to the Coast of Africa under such circumstances. 
‘What we would rightly claim to do, we should allow others to do ; guarding 
as far as practicable against all abuses, and exacting or granting suitable in- 
demnity should abuses occur. What is the every day (or every night) case of 
our police at home’ Would a watchman be doing bis duty if he failed to 
board a suspicious looking fellow at night, who carried @ suspicious bundle un- 
der his arm! If it turns out, on investigation, that this suspicious looking 
character was an honest, good citizen, he would applaud the watchman, and go 
on with feelings of increased security and confidence in the guardians of the 
ight, althoogh perhaps a rogue would not like this “right of visit” at all. 
¢ recollect an amusing story related by a friend who was chased in the 
streets of Charleston, S. C. by one of the city guard. The night was dark 
and rainy, and it was after “ drum beat,” when the guard is set, and no negro 
is allowed to be in the street without a pass. This friend was running however 
and a guardsman gave chase. If it turned out a good prize, he would share a 
fine imposed in such cases. ‘The chase was a hot one—and the grab occurred 
just opposite a lamp. The soldier no sooner saw his error than he apologized 
to our friend. “ Beg your pardon sir,” sayes he, ‘1 took you for a nigger ;” 
and they both wont thew way,—no harm done. Now if this guardsman had 
dragged this friend an unnecessary distance, or had unnecessarily detained bim 
to ascertain the «imple fact whether he was white or black, he would no doubt 
have been punished, and every amends made by the city authorities of Char- 
leston. 

There must be a Police of the Sea :—all civilized nations using this trackless 
highway must admit its necessity. And the vigilant exercise of this Police 
is the more required in quarters where rogues most do congregate. An actual 
slaver is admitted by our own laws to be an unmitigated rogue. Shall a flag 
of any form or colour which he will take care to use on required occasions, be 
bis passport, and shield him from a visit! Surely not. Ask the honest trader 
who is ex to the rapacity of the rogues and pirates—as before stated— 
whether he is not willing to be visited ®y an authorized marine police-officer, 
who, whilst he proves his identity, is ready and willing to offer any required 
assistance, Suppose a slaver bad boarded one of our own honest traders and 
robbed him of stores and spare rigging, (a very common event,) and the next 
day he should see at adistance an English man-of war, what flag should he 
hoist for assistance! If he hoisted the stars and stripes, it wouid be Jobn 
Ball's duty to leave him. If this flag is to prevent the right of visit, hie only 
safety then would be to use another flag. What nonsense 

Ask any underwriters whether they do not regard the fact of squadrons of 
friendly and civilized nations cruising at any and all points of danger, as a matter 
of additional security to vessels covered by the policies! 

The Treaty stands on a good basis, and there is now little cause of fear that 
either party will commit abuses under it. If they do, and when they do, it 
will be time enough to discuss the matter. Neither party can now do wrong 
with impunity. 





PROGRESS GF 'THE BIBLE IN CHINA. 


We have much pleasure in laying before our readers some extracts of let- 
ters which have been received from G. T. Lay, Esq., dated from her Majesty s 
ship Cornwallis, and who acted as one of the interpreters during the late ne- 
gociations with the Chinese. The first extract is from a letter dated July 31, 
before the treaty of peace was concluded :— 

“ T write a few lines just to let you know that, amidst a varicty of new ob- 
jects, 1 have not forgotten the Bible Society, nor the promise | made that I 
would help forward its interests to the best of my power = ° . 

* Notwithstanding our warlike attitude, many of the unofficial part of the 
community are anxious to secure our friendship. In seeking for this, the usual 
course is for a village or town to select one or two respectable individuals, aud 
appoint them as their heralds—these are sent with a petition and a certain num- 
ber of peace-vfferings. On such occasions | act the double part of interces- 
sor and interpreter. The deputies are pleased with their reception, astonished 
at the strength of our armament, and still more, when, at their departure, the 
full value of their present is laid before them, with an injunction that they 
leave not the ship unless they take it. Itis at sucha time that the Chinese 
eagerly grasps the sacred book of the Western Stranger, lifts it toward heaven 
with both hands, opens it with a curious haste, and promises, in a frankness of 
tone not easily counterfeited, that he will pore over it again and again, as long 
as he lives. These little scenes excite a good deal of interest in ny brother 
officers, and have already tempted more than one to turn Bible disiri- 
butor. . . ° * * 

“At Chapo T might have parted with three copies of the Testament—for 
three of the Mantchou prisoners could read ; but the box containing them had 
not arrived from Chusan. | regretted this very much; since the poor fellows, 
seeing that I was friendly disposed toward them, showed me move than ordi- 
nary marks of respect, and heaped more praises upon me than [| shall ever 
deserve. One thing was apparent in all Tartar dwellings occupied by persons 
a little removed from the common soldier—that great attention is paid to the 
litera: ure of their fatherland. Introductory treatises, lexicons, and vocabula- 
ries, met the eye in every book-case, with specimens of caligraphy unrivalled 
for ite beauty. The sight of these things dissipated all my doubts and fears, 
and made me feel that | shall have no serious difficulty in finding readers for 
the ponderous load of Testaments, if, after this, | am permitted to seek for 
them apart from the thunders of war. I am only apprehensive, that before 
peace smiles here again, the Tartars will be dispersed, or driven into their own 
country. I am delighted to perceive that the Tartars, though warriors by pro- 
fession, are fond of literary exercises ; for to such the Word of God will not 
come as a gift out of its place. In the house of a Mantchou Tartar at Chapo 
I found a little Chinese tract; and inthe custom-house at Woosung I met 
with the prophecy of Jeremiah. On the same shelf I picked up a list of 2 
widows wh» received 300 coppers (pice) per month asa charitable allowance 
from that office. Whether the reading of the Prophet suggested this 1 cannot 
tell, but the coincidence seemed a little remarkable. The prophecy snd the 
eleemosynary register were gathered up with a heap of works on statistics—a 
subject to which my attention has been called as a matter of public duty. We 
are on our way to Nanking, where there are 2000 or 3000 Tartars ready to re- 
ceive us. The amiable son of Dr. Milne has been a great comfort to me, with 
the no less amiable representative of the illustrious Morrison.” 

The next extract is dated Nanking, August 22, and contains some interest- 
ing particulars respecting the causes which accelerated the conclusion of the 
war. The pressure from within seems to have been almost as powerful as the 
pressure from without on the Chinese authorities :— 

“Tam sure you will unite with mein heartfelt thankfulness to God, that the 
Chinese war is brought to a close. This desirable event has happened earlier 
than I had anticipated ; since, from the resolute opposition which the Tartars 
and Chinese made against us whenever we joined issue in battle, and the spirit 
of pride and defiance with which all their private and public communications 
were imbued, I was led to suppose it would require along time to bring them 
to a sense of their weakness. But causes were at work of which I had a very 
faint conception till I reached Keang Yin, a district town at one of the entrances 
to the Grand Canal, on July 16, in the Hon. Company's steam frigate Auck- 
land. At that place | found, in the chief magistrate’s offices, a number of me- 
morials and private letters A pe rusal of these authentic sources of informa- 
tion assured me that insubordination was travelling through the country ; and 
that the common people, urged forward by the miseries occasioned by the stop- 
page of their trade on the one hand, and the germinant feelings of contempt for 
their superiors, now no longer able to protect them from foreign aggression, on 
the other, were arraying themselves against the laws, and trampling upon all 
the veneration usually paid to persons in office. The Chinese government has 
thus been unexpectedly reduced to the necessity of treating, not only from a 
consciousness of their inability to cope with us in battle, but from the prospect 
of seeing the country speedily thrown into a state of anarchy and confusion. 
In this God has wrought for us—not, I trust, without a gracious design of over- 
ruling the present suiferings of the Chinese to their ultimate advant , and 
of making them instrumental in opening the country to the irradiation of Chris- 

light, Ere long I bope the word of God will have a fre ( 
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culation, and be welcomed, uot only by a reading, but a believing, 44> xe 
indeed I ain inclined Eo) wih eee Hf is Spedng, e r 
night in conversation, said he thought the time was now come when the Most 
High would execute his promises, and make this vast confluence of living and 
responsible beings willing in the day of his power. 

“Before the arrival of Mr. Morrison, Chinese Secretary to the mission, I 
conducted the correspondence between the Commander in Chief of her Ma- 
jesty’s naval forces and his Excellency the Governor-General of Keangsoo and 
Keangse. I then took an opportunity of telling the officers who came.on 
board that I felt a great kindness for the Chinese, and wished with all my 
heart that matters might be so adjusted between the belligerent parties as to 
render the continuance of hostilities unnecessary. At the close of my share 
in this important and interesting business, I gave the officer a copy of the 
New Testament, neatly wrap in writing-paper, an article highly valued 
here; and upon another, packed in the same way,I wrote, near the top of the 
right-hand side, ‘ His Excellency New;’ and at the bottom of the left-hand 
side, * Lay presents this’ The next time I saw the officer he said the Go. 
vernor-General had sent bis best thanks, by him, for the book On Saturday, 
while the high commissioners, Ke Ying, Elepo, and the Governor-General 
New, were seated on the quarter-deck of the Hon. Company's steam-ship 
Medusa, which conveyed them to the flag-ship, I went up to pay my respects 
tothem. New then asked one of the native officers my name, and on hearing 
it told the high-commissioners that I was a well-disposed person. This 
at that, though he made no allusion to the book, he was pleased with 
the gift. 
issionarics to China.—One of the largest meetings which was ever held 
im Exeter-hall, was held on Tuesday evening at that building, convened by 
the London Missionary Society, to consider the means of extending and pro- 
moting in China the objects of the society. The doors were opened at five 
o'clock, and by six o'clock the hall was so full that policemen were stationed 
at the various entrances to prevent others entering. Wm. T. Blair, Esq., of 
Bath, presided, and on the platform were the Hon. and Rev. B. Noel, the 
Rev. Dr. Leifchild, the Rev. Dr Alder, W. A. Hankey, Esq., J. Foulger, 
Esq., the Rev. A. F. Lacroix, the Rev. J. Clayton, the Rev. T. Archer, the 
Rev. R. Moffat, &c. The chairman having briefly addressed the meeting, 
Dr. Leifchild moved the first resolution, expressive of thanksgiving to God for 
the termination of the war between China and Great Britain, and for the 
greatly enlarged facilities secured by the treaty of peace for the introduction 
of christianity into that empire. Several other resolutions were passed, one 
of which, moved by the Hon. and Rev. B. Noel, stated that the Anglo-Chinese 
College was to be removed from Malacca to Hong-Kong, and that the mis- 
sionary labours were to be specially directed to that island. 





LUDICROUS INCIDENT. 
A sailor who had just returned from a long voyage, and who had no doubt 
been indulging in an extra glass of grog on getting his arrears of wages paid 
up, was passing along Union Street the other evening, when his attention was 


ma. Having stopped to read the bill pasted under it, and seen something 
about Mr. Green's ‘aerial voyage,” which he construed a “ real voyage ;” and, 


keeper if he could get a birth. On his being answered in the affirmative, and 
shown up to the gallery, it happened that a scene of the beautiful panorama 
of Affghanistan was being exhibited. Jack, on seeing this admirable picture, 
accompanied as it was by appropriate music, and by everything that could add 
to its illusion, was so strongly impressed with its reality, that, observing the 
critical position of the British troops in the awfal Kyber Pass, he called out, 
** Come along, comrades, and beara hand for the red coats—come, we'll soon 
unship these yellow-faced lubvers aloft there” (alluding to the natives posted 
on the heights defending the Pass ;} and, suiting the action to the word, he 
immediately jumped from the gallery right over the front seats, railing, dc., 
and alighted on the sloping cloth plat‘orm, stretched out from the spectators to 
the picture. This platform, not being intended for such gyinnastic feats, at 
once gave way under him, and he got entangled in its folds. It happened at 
this moment, that the first part of the exhibition being over, the screen was 
closed, and Jack was involved in darkness ; and, being somewhat stunned by 
his fall, after floundering for a little, he apparently fell asleep, perhaps thinking 
the whole adventure a dream, and being no doubt lulled by the soft and beau- 
tiful music breathing from the diorama of the Shrine of the Holy Nativity 
(the exhibition of which immediately followed) but totally imsensible to the 
beauties of the gorgeous spectacle displayed before him. Nor did he awake 
till the exhibition arrived at that point where the Great Nassau Balloon, con- 
taining Mr. Green and his adventurous companions, is represented crossing the 
English Channel, with the moon jast rising over the towers of Calais. Tuose 
of our readers who have witnessed the perfect illusion of this unrivalled scene, 
will not be surprised at Jack's fancying himself by some accident cast adrift 
in the Channel, the waves of which he saw right before him, sparkling in the 
meonbeams. He, therefore, immediately began to strike out with all his might, 
as if swimming for his very life, to the great amusement of the spectators, 
who witnessed his unavailing attempts to extricate himself. Happening to 
raise his eyes, and seeing the balloon floating majestically above him, he pro- 
bably recollecting something about the “ aerial voyage,’’ and immediately 
called out, ‘ Balloon aboy ! | say Captain Green, give usa berth in that ’ere 
sky-scraping craft of yours?” Captain Green not condescending to give him 
any answer, Jack next appealed to his companions, ** You moon raking, star- 
gazing lubbers, why don’t you heave a rope to a poor fellow vots adrift in the 
channel, and only ha/f seas over.” On this, one of the lads who work the 
machinery of the exhibition threw him the end of a rope, by means of which 
Jack contrived to warp himself up till he came in contact with the picture ; 
when, making an effort to lay hold of what he believed to be Calais pier, and 
finding it elude his grasp, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Shiver my timbers, if there is any- 
thing real about it! hang it, if it ain't only a painted square sail.” Jack was 
now prevailed on to retire, amidst shouts of laughter from the spectators, who 
were no less amused by his ludicrous mistakes, than gratified by the wonderful 
illusion that led to them.—Edinburgh paper. 
re « 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF PUGILISM. 

In the history of every people, their sports and pastimes have always attracted 
considerable attention, as aflording a tolerably clear index to the naticnal charac- 
ter. The philosophic observer, however, may not deem it amiss if we en- 
quire, whether those sports have not in some measure a reflective and re 
c:procal action! whether, in short, they are not in some measure the cause, 
as wellas eflect, of peculiarities and distinctive features in the national dis- 
position. 

The English are a brave people ; but so also unquestionably are the French ; 
yet how wildly different is the species of courage of the two nations. The one 
all vivacity and fire; the other cool, resolute, and intrepid, seems to gather 
fresh strength from the very dangers from which it may be environed, and like 
the fabled Hydra, 

‘“ Per damna, per cades, ab ipse 

Ducit opes, animumgue ferra ” 

It is my purpose to endeavour to trace what effect the national sports have 
had upon the’character of the people of Great B.itain, and enquire whether 
the courage of her sons, excelling that of all others in patient endurance, may 
not have had in some degree its origin, or at all events, have been considera. 
bly fostered by those exhibitions and contests, which seem peculiar to her sea- 
girtislke—Fox hunting, horee racing, and pugilism, seem tobe indigenous to 
this land; and when transplanted to other countres have never thoroughly 
taker. root and thriven,. 

With regard to the first, in my humble opinion the finest institution since the 
days of chivalry, it seems to be pretty generally conceded that the gallant 
bearing of the English gentleman, is greatly indebted to the inspiration of 
his soul-stirring pursuits. Indeed, to the fondness for horses, which appears 
to be inberent in the English, ina great measure may be at:rbuted the ex- 
cellence of our cavalry, w ho, as we read in the Peninsular war, never stopped 
to count the number of the enemy, but, relying on their stalwart right 
jarms, and the superiority of their horses, fearlessly charged at whatever 
| odde, 
But if our gentry are indebted to fox hunting, as the nurse and incentive of 
| manly eaterprise and valour—if to the love of horses, our cavalry owes in a 
great measure its superiority over that of other nations—may we not support 
the claim of pugilism, as having in some degree caused, and at all events cher. 
ished, that bull-dog pertinacity and resolute endurance of our infantry, which 
struck down the French legions on the plains of Waterloo, though directed 
by the consummate genius of Napoleon, and led on by Ney, the bravest of the 
brave. 

The recital of heroic exploits has ever been considered to exercise a power- 
ful influence on the human mind ; we learn from the very stories of our child. 
hood to sympathise with virtue and to detest vice, to admire the brave and to 
scorn the recreant and coward. But if those of us who have received the 
advantage of a liberal education can remember how our hearts beat when 
reading of the heroism of Leonidas, or the fortitude ef a Regulus, in those 
sunny days when the imagination was yet bright and the heart stil warm— 
can we for a moment suppose that others, who may be, perhaps, somewhat 
lower in station, yet have stil the same flesh and blood, the same feelings as 
ourselves, can read without emotions the annals of the Ring! Can they hear 
of unmoved the game and gallant resolution of a Hammer Lane, who with 
but one arm almost snatched victory from his opponent's grasp‘ 








arrested by the illuminated balloon over the entrance to Mr. Gordon's Diora- | 


being anxious for employment, he instantly stepped in and asked the door- | 





| Bat the opponents of pugilism say it is a bratal si ht to behold 
tering one another for money. For money, indeed ! What are all aoe 
for but for money? What else do horses contend fort What do armies 
, for, save the possession of some town or district, which may furnish them with 
supplies, of which money is the representative ! 

It is widely different from cock fighting or bull baiting. Inthe one case 
you turn to evil account the chivalrous feelings of a noble bird, the beau ideal 
of a gallant warrior and good husband ; in the other case, you chain an anni- 
mal to a stake from which there is no escape, and force him tofight whether 
he will or no. But men contend voluntarily, of their own accord ; and 
if they choose to do so, any interference by legislative enacwment is a viola- 
tion of the laws of nature, and a gross infringement of the original rights of 
Bot th { the decline of the f f the 

But the true cause of the decline of the fortunes o Ring is the spiri 
gambling and betting which has of late years overspread a rare apr 
which is eating like a canker into the very vitals of society. It 1s this which 
will ultimately ruin the Turf. It is the accursed system of making men and 
horses sefe which has driven from the Ring and from the Course those noble 
and upright supporters who regarded prize fights and races not as modes of 
making mosey, but es honourable trials of superior swiftness, and courage 
and skill. “I should be sorry to be thought for one moment an advocate of po. 
gilismn as it has of late years been conducted ; bat I firmly believe its evils are 
chiefly owing to that absurd enactment which makes it illegal. 

1 am ove of those who fear it will be in vain to hope to resuscitate the Rin 
and bring it back to its palmy days; but whatever may be the abuses whie 
have crept into the practice of pugilism, I hold the theory to be good ; and if I 
do err, I have at least the satisfaction of erring with Plato. And I stron, y 
apprebend, the same day which heholds the fall of boxing will also witness 
decay of British intrepidi:y and British courage. G. O. 





LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR WILTSHIRE WILSON, K. C. H., LATE. 
; Vedi ROYAL ARTILLERY. 

, This distinguished and meritorious officer served in the whole of the Duke of 
York's campaigns, and for a considerable period of that time was attached to 
the 53rd Kegt. with two 6.pounders, as was then thecustom. On the retreat 
of the Army from Dunkirk, inthe autumn of 1793, the 53rd Regt. and two 
Heseian battalions were thrown into Nieuport. ‘They had not been long there 
when they were followed by the French Army, commanded by General Van- 
damme ; General Moreau, who was subsequently so ceiebrated, commanding 
the advance. The French troops in a short time opened a heavy battery against 
the town, and set it on fire in several places, on which the sluices were thrown 
open, and the country thereby inundated in particular the ground on which they 
had established their batteries. This had the desired effect of forcing the ene- 
my to abandon the at‘ack on that side. They then retired, took up another 
position on the sand hills to the north-west. Here the late General Wilson 
| rendered a most important service to the British Army. ‘The enemy summon- 
ed the town to surrender but without effect, upon which they attempted to 
take it by assault, and for that purpose commenced a vigorous attack, late 
_ in the evening, between nine and ten o'clock. The gallant General had his 
| two 6-pounders placed on the enemy's front of attack, which being limited 
and confined by a dyke toa space not above thirty feet wide*, every shot took 
eflect with fearful havoc. So incessant was the fire kept up from these two 
pieces of artillery that one hundred and thirteen rounds of round and grape shot 
were discharged in a comparatively short space of time, aud the enemy was at 
length compeiled to abandon the assault. It was indeed, a mcst fortunate circum- 
stance that the retreat was made at this juncture, for, on examination, it was 
found that the two 6-pounders had become perfectly useless, from the severe 
work to which they had been subjected. Owing to the frequent firing the muz- 
zles had assuined an elliptical form, and the vents were so enlarged that they 
could no longer be used. Such was the issue of this gallent defence, the suc- 
cess of which was attributed, by every officer in the garrison, to the late Gen- 
eral Wilson, who by his skill and intrepidity, contributed to save the town and 

garrison from destruction. 
Makerstoun, Kelso, 14th December, 1842. 





T. M. B. 


* There being a river on their left, and the country inundated on their rigbt. 


Suntntary. 


Louis Philippe.—Another liberal encouragement of English art has just 
been evinced by the King of the French. The artist, Mr. Thomas Shotter 
Boys, has been honoured by the present of an elegant watch and chain of 
the most superior French workmanship, in compliment to his recent views of 
*“* London as itis.” A first work had been rewarded by the forwarding of a 
brilliant ring, composed of the cyphers of Louis Philippe, surmounted by the 
Royal crown; but which, then, from the similarity of names between the 
artist and publisher, was addressed to the latter. 

Algeria.—The effective force of the troops which were to be sent to Al- 
geria in 1843 was fixed (says La Presse) at 48,000 men and 12,256 horses ; 
in 1844, that force is raised to 60,000 men and 13,896 horses, which offer, as 
to numbers, an increase of 12,000 men and 1,640 horses, and as respects the 
expenditure, a sum of 13,525,000 francs, taking into account the difference 
between the peace establishment and war establishment, which is 9,805,000 
franes. Independently of this augmentation a variety of others require notice, 
viz., 376,000 francs for the purchase of horses and mules ; 1,000,000 for the 
construction of hospitals, magazines, and barracks; 1,247,800 for the civil 
administration ; 1. 435,000 for the roads and harbour of Algiers, and the works 
to be undertaken at La Calle and Cherchell. The whole of the increase, in 
1844, above 1843, would be 17,583,800f., without our being able to perceive 
the advantage which the mother country shall derive from all those sacrifices 
which have ever been progressing since 1830. 


The Late Lieutenant-General Sir W. Cotton, G C.B.—Lieutenant-General 
Sir W. Cotton, G.C.B., the late Commander-in-Chief in India, entered the 
army as ensign of the 3d Foot Guards in 1798, and served with the Duke of 
Wellington in the Peninsula and in France from the begining of the year 1809 
until the termination of the war. He embarked in 1832 for India, where he 
remained until he had obtained the rank of major-general. On his return home 
he was appointed lieutenant-governor and major-general of the staff of Jamaica, 
where he continued until appointed, in 1834, to the command of the western 
district of Great Britain. He was transferred from this post in 1836 to the 
staff in Bengal, and took a prominent part with Lord Keane 1m his campaign in 
Affghanistan, more especially at the storming of Ghuznee. Sir Willoughby’s 
career in the east has, indeed, been one series of brilliant victories, which have 
earned for him not only the warmest thanks of the Indian authorities, but marks 
of high distinction from the British Government. For his services under Lord 
| Keane he was created (in 1940) a G.C B., and received the highest class of 
| the Douranee Order. He had previously been appointed a C.B. (for his dis- 
| tinguished services in the Burmese war), a Knight of the Guelphic Order in 

1831, and a Knight of the Bath in 1838. In July, 1821, he was appointed 
| side-de-camp to George IV., and on the Ist of August, 1839, succeeded to 
| the coloneicy of the 98th Regiment. During the latter portion of his career in 
| India he held the rank of Commander-ia-Chief. Sir Willoughby Cotton was 

a stanck Conservative, as indeed, are 19-20ths of the higher class of officers of 
|the army. He was the brother ef Lord Combermere, who, when a peerage 

was conferred upon him as a reward for his various und brilliant services, de- 
| clined to receive the peusion of 2,000/. a-year which it was proposed should ac- 
| company it.— Standard. 














Witchcraft.—Judge Blackstone never found himself more embarrassed than 
in treating upon the subject of witchcraft in his Cemmentaries. Dr. Grey, in 
| his notes on Hudibras, mentions that Hopkins, the noted witch finder, hanged 
| 60 suspected witches in one year; and he cites Hutchinsonon Witcheraft, 
for the dreadful number of 20,000 that were burnt within 150 years. The 
humane Judge Barrington likewise relates many horrid particulars, with ex- 
cellent remarks, in his Osservations on the Statutes. Howell, in one of his 
letters, dated 1647, says, that in two years there were indicted, in Suffolk 
and Essex only, between 200 and 300 witches, of whom more than one-half 
were executed. It was not, indeed, until towards the conclusion of the seven- 
teenth century that this infamous superstition began at all to abate. 

The Princess of Capua.—The Civil Tribunal of the Seine was occupied on 
Saturday with a suit, in which the plaintiff was Mademoiselle Lenormand, a 
fashionable dressmaker on the Boulevard de Capucines, and as her bills of 
parcels state, a member of the “ Académie de |'Industrie Francaise,” and the 
Prince of Capua was defendant. It appeared from the statement of the plain- 
tif’s counsel, that she had supplied to the Princess articles to the amount of 
28,527f., and had received on account only a portion of her claim, leaving a 
balance in her favour of 18,027f. After waiting along time for this balance, 
she brought an action against the Prince in the Court of Common Pleas in 
England, and the judge having, with the consent of the parties, referred the 
case to a barrister, an award was made in her favour of 14,000f. It was stated, 
however, by the counsel for the Royal defendant, that at the commencement 
of the suit in England there had been paid into court a sum of 5601., or 
14,000f., and this beingthe amount of the award, the Prince was not liable 
to pay any further sum. Mademoiselle Lenormand's counsel, on the other 
hand, contended that the 14,000f. had been improperly struck off her account, 
by which she was rendered liable to the payment of her own costs, the Prince 
having paid the 14,000f. at the commencement of the suit. The whole of 
this sum had, he said, not only been absorbed by the costs, but, moreover, an 
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tachment for 300/. more had been granted against the establishment which 
‘Mademoiselle Lenormand has in London. plaintiff's counsel | sgn 
that as the sentence, although pronounced in London, was to have execo- 
tion in Paris, where the Prince now is, it was liable to revision by the French 
tribunal. In reply to this the defendant's counsel! urged, that as both parties 
had consented to the reference recommended by the Court in vg oor) the 
award was final, and could not be disturbed. The tribunal havi vard the 

eadings on both sides, and also the conclusions of the Avocat du Roi against 
Stoatectie Lenormand's claim, adjourned the case for a week for the de- 
livery of the judgment. Mademoiselle Lenormand’s bill, which was read in 
court, contains amongst others the following items :—A cloak, lined with er- 
mine, 800f.; a bonnet, 210f.; a satin gown, 450f.; another, trimmed with 
silver, 1,700f. ; a pa'r of slippers, 22f.; a dress gown, “ pompadour brochés 
or et soie,” 375f.; a berthe, $37f. 50c.; a velvet valentine, 250f. ; a red cache- 
mire turban, 212f. 50c , &c. 


Te Rev. Sidney Smith recently went tosee the Reform Club-house, and 
when in the drawing-room was asked by the authorities if he did not think it 
superb. “ Yes,” quoth he, * it is very fine ; and, for my part, I'd rather have 
your room than your company.” 

General Gore Browne of the 44th Regiment.—General Gore Browne, who 
was the son of a private gentleman of good descent in Ireland, was originally 
intended for holy orders, but having a strong predilection for the army he was 
sent to Lochee’s, the then fashionable military academy, from which, in 1789, 
he obtained a commission inthe 35th. On the breaking out of the French 
war he raised a company in the 83d, in which he afterwards purehased a ma- 
jority. With this regiment he served throughout the Maroon war, being se- 
‘cond in command te General Walpole. On his return the Duke of York gave 
him a lieutenant-colonelcy in a black regiment at Dominica, a. p, 1796, from 
which he was recalled by an appointment to the 40th. Jn command of the 
latter regiment he accompanied the Duke of York to Holland, and was present 
at the battles of the 10th and 19th of September and the 2d of October, 1799. 
During this campaign Colonel Browne received a six-pound ball throogh his 
hat, and had several hairbreadth escapes, such asa shell coming down the 
chimney, and passing between General Spencer and himself, without injuring 
either. , After this, he was ordered with his regiment to Egypt, and, on his 
return thence, accompanied General Auchmuty’s force to South America. On 
its landing in Janvary, 1807, the general advanced on Buenos Ayres, leaving 
a sufficient force under Colonel Browne for the attack of Montevideo. This 
fortress was vigorously defended, but a breach having been effected, Colonel 
Browne stormed at the head of bis regiment, and by sunrise all was in posses- 
sion of the British, except the citadel, which soon surrendered. Such was 
Colonel Browne's care for the conquered, and so good the discipline of his 
men, that by 8 o'clock in the morning the shops were all opened, and business 
quietly transacted, as if nothing had happened. General Auchmuty appointed 
Colonel Browne governor of the city, and when it was afterwards, at the 
command of General Whitelock, given up tothe Spanish, so much had his 
generous conduct won their vespect, thatthe Spanish Governor and Council 
accompanied him to the boat with their heads uncovered. On his return from 
America he joined the force for Walcheren, and shortly after landing received 
a ball through his cheek, which broke his teeth and jaw, but without disfiguring 
him. After this he had the command of the western district as major-general, 
and was appointed Governor of Plymouth The latter he resigned on his pro- 
motion to the rank of lieutenant-general in 1819. In 1820 he was made 
colonel of the 44th. He became a general in 1837. The disasters of his 
regiment under Colonel Shelton at Cabul deeply affected him, and he died on 
the 13th of January, 1843, at Weymouth, in his 80th year. General Browne, 
in addition to personal advantages, was an elegant scholar and an accomplished 
gentleman. 

Director-General of the Royal Artillery —Major-General Sir Thomas Down- 
man, C.B. and K.C.H_, has been appointed Director-General of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, in the room of the late Major-General Drummond. Sir T. Downman 
commenced his studies as a gentleman cadet at the Royal Military Academy, 
at Woolwich, on the 17th of November, 1787, and on the 24th of April, 1793, 
he was appointed to a commission in the Royal Artillery as second lieutenant 
On the 11th of September of the same year he was promoted to be first lieute- 
nant; second captain, on the Ist of November, 1797; captain, on the 25th of 
July, 1802; major, on the 22d of January, 1810; lievtenant-colonel, on the 
20th of December, 1814; colonel, on the 29th of July, 1825 ; and major-gene- 
ral, on the 10th of January, 1837. This gallant officer has seen considerable 
service, having been engaged in the wars of Flanders in 1793-4, including the 
actions at Cateau, Lanney, and Roubaix, at which he was taken prisoner. He 
commanded a troop of horse artillery during the Corunna campaign, and serv- 
ed in the Peninsula from September, 1810, to May, 1813, including the siege 
of Ciudad Rodrigo and the battle of Salamanca. A medal for the battle of 
Salamanca was conferred upon this brave officer. The appointment appears to 
have given great satisfaction, and affords another proof of the impartiality of 
the Master-General and his appreciation of distinguished services, Major-Gene- 
ral Sir T. Downman having been now 50 years attached tothe corps. In addi- 
tion to the salary of the situation of Director-General of the Royal Artillery is a 
‘handsome residence in the Royal Arsenal. 


Affection of Insects for their Young.—The dragon-fly is an inhabitant of the 
air, and could not exist in water; yet in this last element, which is alone adapt- 
ed for her young, she ever carefully drops hereggs. The larv» of the gad- 
fly are destined to live in the stomach of the horse. How shall the parent, a 
two-winged fly, convey them thither? By a mode truly extraordinary. Fly- 
ing round the animal, she curiously poises her body for an instant, while she 
glues a single egg to one of the hairs of his skin, and repeats this process un- 
til she has fixed in a similar way many hundred eggs. These, after a few 
days, on the application of the slightest moisture attended by warmth, hatch 
into little grubs. Whenever, therefore, the horse chances to lick any part of 
his body to which they are attached, the moisture of the tongue discloses one 
or more grubs, which, adhering to it by means of the saliva, are conveyed into 


the mouth, and thence find their way in:o the stomach. 


But here a question 
occurs to you. 


It is but a small portion of the horse's body which he can 
reach with his tongue—what, you ask, becomes of the eggs deposited on other 
parts! I will tell you how the gad fly avoids this dilemma; and I will then 
ask you ifshe does not discover a provident forethought, a depth of instiact, 
which almosts casts into the shade the boasted reason of man? She places 
her eggs only onthose parts of the skin which the horse is able to reach with 
his tongue ; nay, she confines them alinost exclusively to the knee or shoulder, 
which he is sure to lick. What could the most refined reason, the most pre- 


cise adaptation of means to an end, do more !—Kuirby and Spence's Introduce 
tion to Entomology. 


Memory —Without memory the judgment must be unemployed and igno- 
rance must be the consequence. Pliny says it is one of the finest gifts of na- 
ture. Although there is something chilling in that sad, inevitable word, the 
past—although in looking through the thronged rolls of history and reading of 
all the dead passions, the fruitless anxieties, the vain unproductive yearnings 
of beings that were once as full of thrill life and feeling as ourselves, and now 
are nothing, we gain but the cold moral of our own litthleness—still the very 
indistinctness of the distance softens and beautifies the objects of a former 
epoch that we thus look back upon ; and in the far retrospect of the day gone 
by, athousand bright and glistening spots stand out and catch the last most 
brilliant rays of asun that has long set to the multitude of smaller things 
around them. 

An Adventurer.—‘ Death has just struck,” says!’ Echo dela Frontiére, 

** at the advanced age of 84, an inhabitant of Valenciennes, the history of 
whose varied and adventurous life resembles more a romance than reality. 
M. Jacques Phillippe Caudemont, born near Cambria in 1738, was a son of a 
villager. He studied surgery, and sailed in a vessel bound to the East Indies. 
He visited Pondicherry, Chandernagore, and the French establishments of India. 
He became principal surgeon to Meuron's Swiss Regiment ; was present at the 
various actions fought by Tippoo Saib, travelled over the entire Indian penin- 
sula witha regiment of Sepoys, married in India Dame Wilmina Bartels, and 
concluded his careerby returning to France in possession of a handsome for- 
tune.” 
Aéria! Travelling.—The following notice has appeared in The London Ga- 
zette. * Application is intendedto be made in Parliament, in the next ses- 
sion for leave to bring in a bill to authorize the assignment to, and purchase 
by, a company of certain letters patent, granted to William Samuel Henson, 
of New City-chambers, in the City of London, engineer, for certain improve- 
ments for locomotive apparatus, and machinery in conveying letters, goods, 
and passengers through the atr, part of which improvements are applicable to 
locomotive and other machinery to be used on water or on land.” 

Strect-Sweeping Machine.—Whitworth’s “ Patent Cleansing Machine” has 
been in operation in Manchester forthe last ten months, and is about tobe 
introduced into the metropolis. Manchester, instead of being the dirtiest, is 
now, we believe, the cleanest of our large towns. The power of the machine 
is extraordinary, being equal to thirty men ; and, in its operation, the numer- 
ous annoyances which are inse parable from the old mode are altogether avoid- 
ed. 


Highland Mary.—Some time ago a supscription was commenced for the pur- 
se of erecting 4m nument to Highland Mary, over the spot where repose 
er ashes in the west church yard, Greenock. Somewhere about 100i. was 
collected, and a monument, designed and executed by Mr. Mossman, has now 
been erected over the grave. The insciption en the mosument, unless good 


caste prevent it, is to be the following bald conceit :-—" Sacred to genius and | abolished, and the 














love—to Burns and Highland Mary,”—it being considered too common-place , , 
Til ee ee an beam the ashes 


Mesmerism Triw —Ata late meeting of Mesmeric authorities (a re- 
ported in the Medical Times) it was stated by Dr. Eliiotson, the president, 
that the “ Duke of Marlborough had informed him, m a letter from Ireland, 
that, whilst at the Marquis of Ely's seat in that country, and strolling out in 
the morning, he came upon a ferocious dog, chained in a farmyard. “His grace 
durst not a ch this brute, but, standing at a respectful distance, mesmeris- 
ed him ; echening up, actually embraced the sleeping brote. The dog re- 
mained in the sleep for thirty minutes.” The old proverb tells us, “ it is bet- 
terto let sleeping dogs lie,” and se we do. 

Punishment of Incendiarismin Russia —St. Petersburgh, Dec. 17.—The 
Minister of the Interior has communicated to all the Governors of the 
vinces, the following Im 
incendiary, His Imperial Majesty has been pleased to order, if this criminal, is 
convicted, he is immediately to be punished by running the gauntlet six times 
before 1,000 soldiers at noon, and on the very spot where he committed the 
crime, and with all possible publicity and ceremony ; if he survives the punish- 
ment, he is to be conveyed to Siberian mines to suffer twenty years’ hard la- 
bour. It 1s His Majesty's wish that this punishment shall be applied in seach 
crimes. In cases of incendiaries who are not of age, a report shall be made to 
His Majesty before they are punished. 

The Safety Beacon on the Goodwyn Sands.—The shaft or mast (40 feet in 
height and 12 in diameter) is sunk into the sand, through a strong frame of 
oak, in the form of actoss, firmly secured by four long bars of iron, and laden 
with several tous of ballast, chalk, &c. The mast is also sustained by eight 
shrouds, in pairs, and attached to iron piles, 17 fect long, which are driven 
close down into the sand, and are backed by mushroom anchors, to prevent 
their coming home or towards the mast. On the shaftis fitted an octagon gal- 
lery, capable of holding thirty or forty pereons, and never less than sixteen 
feet above high water mark. Beneath this gallery there is a temporary safety 
for twenty persons more. The mast is also fitted with a light topmast, on 
which a blue flag (always at hand,) can be hoisted asa signal when eid is re- 
quired from the shore, but which is kept strack, or down, to give the whole 
the appearance of a wreck—thus answering the double purpose of a beacon of 
warning and a place of refuge. Directions bow to proceed, to those persons 
who may fortunately succeed in reaching the safety beacon, are given in eight 
different languages; and bread and water, with a small supply of spints, are 
always left upon the beacon, properly protecied from the weather. ‘To the 
beacon is also appended a chain ladder of easy ascent, as well as cleets to the 
mast, and a large basket chair is kept in readiness, with ropes and blocks, to 
aid and secure the exnausted.—Kentish Observer. 

The lama at the Hull Zoological Gardens lately brought forth a fine cub 
Production by these animals in this country was considered improbable ; this, 
however, is the second instance at these Zvological Gardens. —Jan, 27. 


The name of the Senior Wrangler of this year at Cambridge is Johu Couch 
Adams, of St. John’s College. The second on the list is Francis Bashforth, of 
the same college.—Jan. 23. 

Immenee flights of wild pigeons, supposed to be visitors from America, 
have appeared in the vicinity of the lakes and hills of Cumberland. 


Sudden Death —On Sunday night last Mrs Macmullen, wife of Mr. Mac. 
mullen of Bundoran, was found dead in her bed-room. It appears that about 
10 o’clock Mr. and Mrs Macmullen retired, and Mr. Macmullen went to bed, 
while his wife remained on her knees at prayer ; he fell asleop and on awaking, 
not finding ber in the bed, asked what was keeping her up so long ; receiving 
no answer he got out of bed, when melancholy to relate, he found his wife a 
lifeless corpse. She had that day been at a friend's funeral, and appeared 
quite well ; but, * in the midst of life we are in death.” She was an egreea 
ble good-natured woman, and much respected and beloved by all who knew 
her —Ballyshannon Herald. 

The Marquis of Abercorn is making vast improvements at Baron's Court 
Five hundred workmen are now employed in the edifice and the grounds, 
where they will be occupied for six months. Al! these preparations are mak 
ing for the reception of her Majesty, who is expected early in the summer 
At Bently Priory, Stanmore, the Marchioness of Abercorn gave a large ball 
and supper on Friday evening, to celebrate the birthday of the noble Marquis 
—Dublin Standard. 

To Destroy Mice.—Fry a sheet of brown paper (the coarser the better) in 
any grease ; this the mice will eat, and it will destroy thei. 


This is safer, 
cheaper, and easier than any trep — Dumfries Courier. 


Sales of Landed Property.—Estates do not frequently change bands in the 
county of Fife, but within the last few weeks there have been transfers of no 
less than four. Balgervie has been purchased by the Earl of Leven and Mel- 
ville, it having been, as we understand, formerly part of bis ancestral property ; 
Carphin has been sold to Mr. Cooke, a Fife man, and an extensive engineer 
in Glasgow ; and the two properties of Drums and Coul have been added by 
Mr. Balfour, Balbirnie, to his already large estates. The price paid for Bal- 


garvie is understood to have been 27,000!.; for Coul, between 7@00I. and 
8000!.—Fife Herald, Jan. 28. 


The subscriptions to erect a monument to the late Lord Holland aiready 
amount to between 6000). and 70001 


Lord Lynedoch, although in bis 95th year, is remarkably hale and vigoroos. 
His little tent bed, which travelled with him in his campaigning time, still ac- 
companies him in his visits wherever he goes. 





Married,—At Toronto, Canada, on Thursday, the 93d February last, by the Rev. H. 
J Grassett, A. M., William Henry Coxwell, Esq.,to Mary Sophia, only daughter of the 


late John Powell, Esq.,of Niagara, and grand-daughter of the late Hon. W. D. Powell, 
formerly Chief Justice of U.C. 


Died,—In October last, at the Seat of his ‘Brother. H. K. Burgywyn, Esq , in North- 
ampton Co., N.C., John William Burgwyn, Esq., aged 26, youngest son of John Burg- 
wyn, Esq. 


WANTED—Nos. 10 and 32 of the Albion for 1842, for which 25 cents each will be 
given at this Office. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 5 1-2 a5 3-4 per cent. prem. 


ENE AWBIOIW. 
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The Steam Ship Great Western has not yet arrived, but is now hourly ex- 
pected. She takes the route by Madeira which is at least an additional thou- 
sand miles of course, and may, not improbably, have been detained at Madei- 
ra fora freight of Wines. 

The great Agitator, it would seem, concludes that his labours are drawing 
to a successful conclusion, and he emphatically calls this present year “ The 
year of the Repeal.” An English contemporary whose remarks we have in- 
serted elsewhere, has given a summary list of Mr. O'Connell's main objects, 
accompanying them with brief but emphatical observations, shewing either the 
mischief or the absurdity of the schemes propounded. The slightest glance 
at the list is sufficient, in our estimation, to shew the entire improbability that 
an English House of Commons will bestow debate upon them, much less that 





cious a man as Mr. O'Connell should commit himself to a public averment of 
success, yet knowing that to be proved a false prophet is to undermine for ever 
the implicit confidence which has been placed in him by his followers. 

It may be said, to be sure, that purposes so evidently untenable could never 
be sustained by any but those who are at once both ignorant and credulous, and 
that it is hardly worth while to comment upon obyects which will be dissipated 
before the eyes of those who seek them, and thus disprove themselves. But 
this is hardly the true state of the case; violent partizans, even of education 
and social position, seldom allow themselves to look upon more than one side of 
&. argument, some are even afraid to examine both sides, and thus when they 
fall into the hands of a demagogue who understands how to handle his tools, 
they are of the greatest service to him in giving countenance to his schemes 
among the unenlightened vulgar. Hence when an ulterior object is masked 
under a popular mode of definition, the whole party is apt to be led away by it 
without much further investigation, end thus far the leader gains his ends. 


This sounds very like a proposition to relieve the populatien from a heavy 
tax; which from pecuniary reasons is burthensome, and from religious mo- 
tives odious. But, says our contemporary, the object beneath this seem- 
ingly benevolent purpose is the entire subversion of the Protestant church. 
The last part of the final design may also be divulged to the followers of Mr. 





O'Connell, as being in harmony with their wishes ; but neither he nor they are 
disposed to carry the argument any farther. Suppose the Tithe Rent Charge 
clergy maintained by other meaas,—nay suppose there be 






rial order :—‘* Upon my report of the arrest oF me 


1 
any one of them will be carried, and we cannot but be surprised that so saga- | 


Let us look at the first ; “‘ The total abolition of the Tithe Rent Charge.” 


only the Cathole clergy to maintain,—are they really so ignorant as to suppose 
that they will be permitted by landlords to sit at the same rent as before. Are 
they not aware that in every part of the world where the relations of landlord 
| and tenant are found subsisting, the former never allows more than a bare 
_ living profit to the latter; and thus the tenant would have a much heavier tex 
| to pay to the landlord than he had ever paid to the church. Oh, but, says Mr. 
O'Connell, we intend to have “a fixed tenure of occupation” for the protection 
of tenantry. Indeed! How many members of either house, except perhaps 
\Mr O'Connell himself, will be found gratuitously ridding themselves of the 
| controul of their own property,—a measure inevitably tending to the entire 
alienation of the property itself? 
| Ae for the remaining pots they are not mischievous, because they are too 
glaringly absurd ; and we cannot help thinking that the Agitator has either 
out-mystified himself, arrived at the first period of his dotage, or has resolved 
that as his plans are nearly ending in smoke, he is making an additional blaze 
towards the close, which will serve as the lighting of his own political funeral 
pyre. — 

One cannot help feeling surprise that in these days when the theory of com- 
merce, of exchanges, and of monetary values is generally so well undersiood 
a body of merchants such as those who compose the Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce should have addressed the British Premier with a proposal like that 
which we have reported in our news columns to-day. It may be all very well 
that, in periods of commercial depression and monetary difficulties,there should 
be continually arising ardent spirits and hasty projectors, having the laudable 
yet visionary desire to bring about a more healthy tone of trade and greater 
alacrity of proceedings ; such persons deserve respect for their motives, and 
great moderation in opposing their views; but hero is a grave proposition, 
made and repeated, concocted by the united wisdom of practical commercial 


men, for the utterance of a paper representative of value, which shall in no 


case be turned into the value which it represents. It is an affair so intangible 


as a commercial medium, and also so calculated, if it were carried into opera- 
tion, to enable the government to carry extravagance to any length, whilst it 
would be cramping commerce with foreign countries in every possible way, that 
it could only end in a public depression and horror at perceiving the country in- 
extricably involved in adebt which there could be no possibility to repay ; and 
that the honour, credit, and commercial influence of Great Britain which had 
hitherto sustained her in so high place among nations, was probably gone, never 
to return. 

The reply of Sir Robert Peel is both creditable to him asa financier, and 
honorable to him asa gentleman. It isin a tone of moderation, yet shewing 
at once the entire impracticability of the plan. The observations of the 
Chamber to Sir Robert respecting the want of reciprocity in Free trade prin- 
ciples, he has heard before, both within and without the House of Commons, 
and perhaps they are more applicable to British intercourse with the United 
States than in any other direction. Something will undoubtedly be attempted 
in the course of the present session with regard to improvement in foreign 
tariffs upon British articles, and for our own part we have great confidence 
in both the wisdom and the success of the premier. 

CANADA. 


Persecution and proscription are still the order of the day with the ‘* Labe- 


ral” party in Canada. On taking up the Hamilton Conservative of the 23d 


ult. the following letter to the editor met our eye : 























We have this morning received the following letter from the Sheriff elect of 
the Gore District 


Hamilton, Feb. 22, 1943 
Dear Sir,—I have been too much occupied since my return from Kingston 
to give an earlier attention to your Newspaper. When | consented to become 
one of your subscribers | did not reflect that I was about to be placed in a situ- 
ation of higher importance than thet of a private individual, and therefore 
considered the tone of your politics, though repulsive to my personal feelings 
of no importance to me on public grounds. In a supplement issued in the 
course of the last month, and on other occasions, you deseribe the Admimis- 
tration which Ihave the honour and pleasure to serve as of “ the rebellion 
party.” You are at perfect liberty to designate it in such terms as to your con- 
science shall seem just and true, but I am not at liberty to countenance with 
the weight of my office such a publication, 
Under these circumstances, | think you will see the propriety of the with- 
drawal of my name asone of your Subscribers, 
I have the honour to be, dear sir, your obedient servant. 
E. Cantrwaiont Tuomas. 
It would appear from this letter, that Mr. Thomas subscribed for the Con- 


servalive as a private individual ; Why then did he not withdraw his name as 
a private individual 1 Why parade the name of the High Sheriff in the mat- 
No one is obliged to assign his reasons for withdrawing his name froma 
publication ; and as Mr. Thomas subscribed for the Conservative, Mr. Thomas 
was competent to cancel his subscription. 





ter! 


The motive and the animus are 
apparent in all this,—¢he Conservative is to be punished for its opinions, and 


that too by an officer of the crown! And yet such men call themselves libe- 
rals. 





But what is the crime committed by the Conservative that calls down the 
chastisement of the High Sheriff! Why, forsooth, for describing the adminis- 
tration as being of the “ Rebellion party.” The Rebellion party! This, be 
it remembered, is not calling them rebels, or describing them as being engaged 
at this time in rebellious practices. ‘That some of the members of the present 
administration have been, on former occasions, regarded as persons acting with 
the “rebellious party’’ is notorious; with what truth we do not pretend wo 
say—but the fact is known to every one, and Mr. Thomas's letter and with- 
drawal of his name from the Conservative will not obliterate that fact from the 
public mind 

The practical inquiry that suggests itself to the mind is—if the present 
cabinet be so popular why is such a system of proscription necessary ' How 
long is it to last! Is the peace of the country promoted by it,—and, finally, 
will the connexion between the colony and parent country be prolonged by it? 
We doubt it. 

The Oregon —The Bill providing forthe occupation of this Territory, having 
passed the Senate, was sent to the House of Representatives for concurrence. 
The shortness of the session however, did not leave sufficient time to act upon 
it—otherwise we are assured it would have passed that House also. We shall 
make a few remarks on this question shortly. 

Mr. Anthony Barclay entered on his duties, a» Her Majesty's Consul for 
the City and State of New York, on Monday last. We understand that he 
proposes to receive visitors, at his dwelling hoose, No. 1 College Place, on 
Monday next, 13th inst., between the hours of | and 5 o'clock, P.M. 

Mr, Forward, having resigned the Secretary ship of the Treasury, leaves the 
Cabinet, and is succeeded by Mr. Spencer from the War Department. Mr. 
J. M. Porter, of Pennsylvania, fills the vacancy left by Mr. Spencer. 
| There is good reason to believe that Mr. Everett, now Minister to Great 

Britain, will accept the appointment as Minister to China; but the opinion 
prevailing, that Mr. Webster wil! succeed Mr. Everett at the British Court, 
| we find is very much questioned in well-informed circles. 








| The Welsh Society —We sllude here to the Society which, in our last, we 
had to apologise for not being able to visit on the Anniversary of the tutelary 
| Saint. The published accounts, however, all agree that it was « highly intel- 
lectual treat and a most gratifying affair. It was determined that the meet- 
ing should be one at which the minds and feelings only should be fed, and 
from all accounts the purpose was amply fulfilled. The officers of the Society, 
| in behalf of the members generally, had invited G. W. Griffith, Eeq., to recite 
| an oration suitable for the day, to which he frankly consented, and delivered 
most able speech, in which he satisfactorily pointed out the high antiquity of 
the Welsh as a nation, the care with which their very primitive language had 
been perpetuated in its early purity to the present time, the literary tastes of 
| the nation, their valor, independent spirit, and peculiar history. From thence 
j he turned to advocate the principles upon which the present society founded 






























namely. 1. That of giving aid to the aged, infirm, and destitute ; 2. That of as- 
sisting the industrious by endeavoring to procore them employment , 3. That 
of protecting the Emigrant from imposition ; and 4. That of cultivating the 
Welsh Language. All these, Mr. Griffith advocated both wisely and piously, 
nor did he omit to labor in the cause of Temperance—that virtue in which 
‘Wales has stood so eminently conspicuous that it may almost be termed the 
national excellence of the country. The Oration was received with the warm- 
est tokens of approbation. 

The proceedings of the day were mingled with musical strains of course. 
The Welsh are essentially a musical nation, and the harp is always an integral 
part of every public celebration ; on this occasion there was much and excel- 
lent vocalism also, to the great delight of nearly 1200 hearers, of whom it is 
said about 600 were ladies. Among the persons present were, besides Evan 
Griffiths, Esq., the worthy President of the Society, the following gentlemen, 
namely, Daniel D. Jones, John Griffiths, Rev. Johu H. Evans, and the Rev. 
Ben}. Evans. — 

The Journals are at present occupied by remarks concerning a new celestial 
phenomenon which has during the last few days presented itself. It is aver- 
red to be a comet, and from the descriptions which are given of its appearance 
we presume it is so, but we have not yet actually seen it, The accounts con- 
cerning it thus far are exceedingly vague, and not one bearing the stamp of 
an astronomer's observation, unless indeed we except one dated Yale College, 
which defines its position in the heavens, with reference to certain stars in con- 
stellations with which the stranger is in conjunction. 

Appearances of this kind are always interesting to lookers-on, and not the 
Jes 20 that little is accurately known concerning their theory. In fact, from 
the very great eccentricity of their orbits, and the length of time of their recur- 
rence, according to the most probable theories, the opportunities for the cor- 
fection of error are but few, and it is almost as hard to refer to the past as to 
anticipate the future. By some the present appearance is said to be the Zo- 
diacal light, a phenomenon still more deeply wrapt in obscurity than that of a 
cometary appearance, and those who incline to the latter notion partly ground 
their opinion on the circumstance that they have not been able to perceive any 
nucleus to which the tail should be attached, ‘This, however, is a difficulty 
which may easily be solved. A telescopic instrument of very moderate power 
ought to be sufficient to set the question at rest of the nucleus to an illumina- 
tion extending over 30° of angular length. 

In the absence of positive data, persons who notice this appearance please 

themselves by giving accounts of former comets without being able to refer 


them to the present phenomenon ; we therefore do enough here by calling atten- 
tion to the matter, and may probably go more largely into the subject when we 
have more closely examined it. It is best seen about seven o'clock in the 
evening when it is approaching the Western horizon, bearing somewhat to- 
wards the south of west. wa 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK GF COMMON PRAYER. 

Mr. Hewett, 138 Fulton St., bas undertaken the laudable task of publishing « 
beautiful edition of the Prayer Book, with splendid cuts and illustrations,and has 
consigned the editing of the work to the very competent hands of the Rev. Dr. 
Wainwright of this city, who will also superintend the arrangement and adaptation 
of the embellishments,which amount to seven hundred. The work will be publish- 
ed in twenty numbers,two of which have already appeared and fully redeem the 
promises of the publisher, The illustrations for the most part are copied from 
the British edition, and the two numbers before us contain views of West- 
minster§ Abbey—the interior of Canterbury Cathedral—of York Minster—of 
Henry the Seventh's Chapel—of Lincoln Cathedral, and other splendid and 
sacred edifices. Very many of the illustrations, however, are from designs by 
Mr. J G. Chapman of this city, and they do great honour to his taste and in- 
vention. The engravings, which are on wood, are chiefly executed by Mr. 
Hewett. 

The Prospectus informs os that Dr. Wainwright is preparing, as an appro- 
priate companion for the Prayer Book, a History of the Liturgy, with a com- 
mentary upon the text and rubrics, which will be also embellished and illustra- 
ted with designs, having special reference to the Church in this country. This 
will also be comprised in twenty numbers and sold at 314 cents each, the price 
of the two being uniform. A remittance of $6 or $12 will command one or 
both works beautifully bound in moroceo. 








THE VIVIPAROUS QUADRUPEDS OF NORTH AMERICA. 

Amongst the different works that have lately come under our observation, by 
the originality of its design and beauty of its execution the subject of the pre- 
sent notice stands préeminent. Eulogy on Mr. Audubon, who by his peculiar 
talents has won golden opinions from all men, woald be as trite as it would be 
useless, but yet not the less deserved ; and whilst we admire the signal success 
with which he has carried on his celebrated work the Birds of America, we can- 
not but wonder at his energy in again starting forth into the forest as if in the 
strength and buoyancy of youth, to add fresh laurels to his already well earned 
and richly deserved reputation. Those who have not been engaged in such 
scenes can form no adequate idea of the toil, disappointments, and privations, 
which must be undergone in order to give to the world such a prodaction as 
Mr. Audubon now offers, but we sincerely trust that his indomitable energy aad 
strength of constitution, the result of a well and usefully spent life, will enable 
him to successfully overcome all difficulties. 

The work is intended to contain the figures, descriptions, and habits of alj 
quadrupeds in the United States, Texas, California, the North West Coast, 
and even the Arctic regions of this continent. 

To accomplish this the author must bid adieu to the haunts of civilized men 
and become for the time a denizen of the wilderness and take up his abode in 
the inmost recesses of forests scarcely if ever visited by others than savages, 
and the quadrupeds,’the figures and habits of which he intends to portray, 
His rifle must afford him the means of subsistence as well as of defence, his 
abode, must be with Nature, his only companions her wild inhabitants, his only 
trust, his Creator. At one time he must pursue his observations amidst the 
snow-drifts of the frozen regions, at another amidst the parched and arid de- 
serts of a tropical climate. Such an occupation must necessarily involve dan- 
ger, difficulty, and the vicissitudes of hunger, thirst, and exposure. Traly 
might amuch younger man pause before attempting such an undertaking. 

The feature which particularly characterises the writings of this distinguished 
author is, simplicity, but it is the simplicity of one who has taken Nature for 
his text book. 

Whether we follow him in hunting the Moose among the snow banks of 
Labrador, or watching the habits of the feathered tribe at Cape Sable, the 


same charm insensibly rivets the attention as well as excites our admiration of 
his character. 


Though such a man may be said to belong to no particular state or country, | 


but to the civilised world at large, being an honorary member of all the most 
distinguished literary and scientific institutions and societies in Europe as well 
as in America, yet as he has taken up his permanent residenee in New York, 


we cannot but hope that there, he will meet with the most extensive patronage 
of his great and truly valuable production 


Below we give the Prospectus, whieh will fully explain the views and inten- 
tions of the author. 


THE VIVIPAROUS QUADRUPEDS OF NORTH AMERICA. 
BY JAMES AUDUBON, F.R.s., &c. &c., AND THE REV. sohw BACHMAN, D.p, &c. Ke 
PROSPECTUS. 

The plan adopted by the authors, for the publication of this work, in a great 
degree corresponds with that pursued by Mr. Audubon in his large work on 
the “ Birds of America,” and it is believed that the “ Quadrapeds of North 
America” will fully equal in beauty and interest the splendid plates represent 
ing the Birds of our Country. Many of the species will be given of their natu- 
ral size, and in most cases, several figures, with trees, plants, and occasionally 
views drawn from nature will appear on each plate. : 

The work will contain figures and descriptions of all the Viviparous Qua- 
drupeds found m the United States, and from Texas, California, and the 


North West Coast to the British possessions and arctic regions of our Con- 
éinent, 





The plates will be ina style to any 
execsted in this country, will be pri on the best Imperial 


~ by 28 inches,) and carefully coloured from Mr. Audubon's original 
rawip 


gs. 

The Letter will contain all the information obtained by J. J. Audubon 
and the Rev. John Bachman, from their own researches and from other sources 
that ean be relied on, and the observations of other authors will be likewise 
introduced, where found useful or interesting. A portion of the letter-press 
will be published as soon as a sufficient namber of plates have appeared to form 


a volume. 
The work will be delivered to subscribers in numbers of five plates each, at 
intervals of two months from the publication of each number, making six 


numbers annually, and the whole work will be completed in about thirty 
numbers. 


The price of the work is ten dollars each number, payable on delivery. 

Persons desiring to subscribe will please address John J Audubon, 77 
William-street, New-York, or the Rev. John Bachman, D. D., Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

History of Europe during the French Revolution, by Alison.—The Harpers 
have just issued Number Five of this great work, comprising the period from 
the Accession of Napoleon to the First Consulship, to the events immediately 
preceding the Battle of Copenhagen. This number opens Volume Two; is 
well and correctly printed, and in all respects uniform with its predecessors, 
Price Twenty-five cents per Number. 

The Life of John C. Calhoun, has just been issued from the press of the Harpers. 
It is comprised in a pamphlet neatly done up and covered, being printed on 
white paper, dried, pressed, and trimmed. An elegant portrait by Dick adds 
to the attractions of the volume. It is sold at twelve and a half cents. 


Che Drama. 


Park Theatre —We hail the auspicious hour in which Thalia once more 
becomes the presiding muse at the temple of the Drama ; for although we 
know nothing whatever of what has been done with regard to convenience and 
the decoration of the Theatre, nor have we heard a syllable with respect to the 
professional strength of the establishment, we conclude that the management 
has not been idle, but has devoted untiring energies with a view to the resto- 
ration of taste for classical productions. If this has been neglected we shall 
be sorry, for nothing less than strong and well-directed exertion will serve so 
salutary a purpose. The house will open, as we learn, with a new comedy 
which has been very popular in London, called “ Mothers and Daughters.” We 
trust that there will be a brilliant opening as regards the number and quality 
of audience, and that the public, at least, will do its part in patronising and 
encouraging the legitimate objects of such a house as The Park Theatre. 

Bowery Theatre.—Some of those magnificent spectaeles and melodrames 
are in course of revival here, which were so eminently successful at this theatre 
a few years ago. Such, for instance, as ‘ Rienzi,” ‘* Ernest Maltravers,” &c., 
the principal characters in each being performed by Mr. J. R. Scott who per- 
sonates them in very clever style, and who is well sustained by Mr. J. Wal- 
lack, Jun., Mrs. H. Hunt, and others of this effective company. The house 
also is excellently filled. They run into a fault, however, at this establish- 
ment in giving two (Qu. too) long pieces in one evening, sv that those who 
have patience to sit them out can hardly get home before two o'clock in the 
morning. One of these dramas, with a petty one act piece to precede it, is 
amply sufficient for all moderate requirements. 

Mitchelt's Olympic Theatre.—Things go on here with the usual spirit, and 
the attendance of audience as great as ever. We have been struck with a 
favorable change in the manner of performance in the favourite arfisie, to 
whom we had occasion to allude last week. There is no doubt that she 
knows how to hold an excellent position in the public favor, if she will but 
take the pains to do so; but we must reiterate our opinion that however hu- 
morous the comedy of any character, there is a point beyond which it is dan- 
gerous to pass, however indulgent the audience and however established the 
artist in general favor. We were much pleased with Mrs. Timm’s imitation 
of Fanny Kemble in ‘‘ The Humpback,” and both her singing and her acting 
in ‘* Beauty and the Beast,” the other night,but she was inclined to relapse into 
her fault in ‘“‘ Antony and Cleopatra.” By the bye that last mentioned piece is 
of greater pretension than desert, notwithstanding that it was well-supported 
by Mrs. Timm and Mr. Walcott. The “Echo song,” as sung by Miss 
Taylor, is greatly to her credit, and is deservedly encored whenever she comes 
forward with it. Of Walcott we must in justice say that we think better and 
better of him at each successive performance, and we think he is a most im- 


portant member of the establishment. Nickenson also isa sound thorough 
actor in his particular lite. 


Music.—Mr. Clirehugh's Concert. —By mistake we understood this concert 
to come off on Thursday, whereas it took place on Tuesday evening, and we 
unfortunately thus missed the opportunity of hearing tne general effects of a 
musical Soiree consisting wholly of Scottish Melodies ; we have been informed 
however, that the Apollo Saloon was crowded to excess on the occasion. As 
to the quality of the entertainment we are so little used to give the opinions of 
any other in our summary remarks on the subject of music, that hereon we are 
constrained to stop ; after adding that several who have mentioned the subject 
have spoken in rapturous terms thereon. 

*.* Since writing the above we have received an advertisement of the re- 


petition of Mr. Clirehugh’s entertainment, to take place on Monday evening 
next. We refer our readers thereto. 


Madame Otto's Concert.—This lady, whose talents as a vocalist and whose 
readiness to ob.ige are strong arguments in favor of public patronage, will give 
a concert on Friday next, 17th inst., at the Apollo Rooms, and offers such 
a musical strength as cannot fail, independently of herown merits, to draw a 
large audience. They consist of Sig. DeBegnis, Milon, and Martini, Messrs 
Boucher, F. Rakemann, Alpers, Scharfenberg, Kossowski, and Timm ; besides 
tifty of the professional members of the Philharmonic Society, who will be 


conducted by Mr. U. ©. Hill. It will be an immense treat, and “all the 
world will be there.” 
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EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES.—Persons 
wishing to forward money (o their friends, can obtain the same, either by personal 
application, or by letter, with remittance, and full directions in sums of 
L1, £2, £3, £4, and £5, 
to any amount, payable at sight. without ciscount, by Bankers in LONDON and LI- 
VERPOOL, the branches of the Provimecial and National Banks of IRELAND, and at 
any town in England, Scotland, and Wales. 
This is a desiravie and safe method of remitting funds to parties residing in Great 
Britam or lreland, as it precludes loss by mail. 
Printed lists of the varieus towns on which drafts are given, can be supplied by 
Mar. Il-It. 8. J. SYLVESTER, 22 Wall st., and 130 Broadway, N.Y 


ADAME OTTO'’S GRAND VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT.—Maa, 
OTTO has the honor to inform her friends and the public, that she purposes to 
give a GRAND VuvcAL and INSTRUMENTAL Concert, on Friday evening,the 17th of 
March, at the Apollo Rooms, on which occasion she will be assisted by the following 
celebrated artists, who have unhesitatingly volunteered their very valuable services— 
Sig. DE BEGNISs, Mr. ALPERS, Mr. TIMM. 
Sig. MILON, Sg MARTINI, Mr. U. C. HILL, Director. 
Mr. BOUCHER, Mr. SCHARFENBERG, 
Mr. F. RAKEMANN, Mr. KOSSOWSKI, 
ICP The Orchestra will consist of above FIFTY of the principal ARTISTS of the 
New York PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. Mar. 11-It* 


COTTISH MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT REPEATED.—Mr. CLIREHUGH re- 

spectfully intimates that in consequence of the great number who were disap- 
pointed in gaining admission to his First Scottish Entertainment, it will. in accordance 
with oy general :equest of his friends be repeated atthe Apolloon Monday evening 
the 13th inst. 
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The Misses Cumming who were so flatteringly received on Tuesday evening, wil! 
repeat their universal, y admired Duet aud Ballads. 
he Programme has been slightly altered and arranged ; additional Duets being sub- 
stituted for Songs 
Programmes and Tickets to be had at all the Musie Stores, or at Mr. Clirehugh’s, 2 
Broad «ay Mar. 11-it 


RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTORY. No. 12 Spruce 
Street, New York.—The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elegant and useful article of household furniture, without which no room, however 





wel! furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competentjucdges, | 


to be the most effective ornaments that can be possibly introduced. 

These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more than five years, 
80 that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opinion 1¢ 
decidedly in thei favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing 
demand for them. 

The collection now offered to the public comprises every variety everinvented of the 
real Transparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are wairanted to wash 
welland easily, and to last with proper usage atleast ten years. Their prices, with 
mountings complete, vary from $° per pair upwards. 

It is necessary to remark that all shades made at this establishment have the subsert. 
ber’s name attached to them. GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street, N .Y- 

‘.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity is taken. Mar j2-y 





OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delighttu Pr ee ~ 
R rciriitecemtas ram ha ea peep ot ana 
w en curl, and 
capable of Qustaining the hair against the « Os dampen en mnepaaile 


rooms. OF crowded 
Caation—Each bottle of the genume article is enclosed lope from stee: 
on which are the words ** Rowiand’s Macassar e poe en a apo conden | 
beautiful designs,and surmounted by a portraitof the Queen. A the signature of 
the proprietors inred—on the inner side of the label the words Rowlaad’s Macassar 
— —_ =~ e than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 
w "s ydor ts an aromatic creamy liquid,the most innoxious pre- 
gy ! pepo for tose ptiasten. pimples. pm eee — culaneons disor 
rs, itis highly recommended to gentlemen to use afte i ill preserv 4 
yy PY ee in the most ine nt weather. eeheving and wil othe 
wiand’s nto is without @ rival as a dentrifice, by its purifyin stimulative 
rties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums a shone rae 
As a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottie and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the 


for 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING “ Agents 
Feb. 5-ly-€.0.w & CO.,New York. 


ERCHANTS AND TRADERS IN GENERAL,—are respectfully informed 
subscriber intends establishing in the City of Montreal, this —s 4 
wholesale — for es ; sal of - hous goods, large consignments of which 
are now on the way and will constantly be received direct from the enuf 
tories of Thomas Vyse, of London, Paris, and Florence, viz: or di 
peatch Yoga cay fancy of oxery Genertotion: ‘ 
ain and fancy Tuscan plait. e , Rolio Cords, ds and Tasse 
buttons, Rosettes. Edgings, &c. Tassels, Straw 

Leghorn Hats of every variety for Ladies. Men, Boys and Infants. 

Silks.—Ladies dresses, Gentlemen’s Scarfs and Cravats, Bandannas, Romals, Paris 
and Fancy Bandanuas, Plain and Fancy Satin Scarfs and Cravats, Satin Vestings, Satin 
for Ladies dresses, Silk Velvets, French and Italian, and Sewing Silks. . 

Italian Lustrings and Cravats from every munufactory of celebrity. 

Olive Oil, and Paper, with other goods suitable for the Canadas. 

VYSE BROTHERS, Montreal. 

For further 


rticulars apply to William Vyse, 172 Pearl Street, New 
Thomas Vyse, London, and Florence, Italy. sada j onan 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 












OPATHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines liis Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 


an 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 





RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPs.— 
tons and 440 horse power each —Under contract with the Lords of the admiralty. 
HIBERNIA, C. H. E. Judkins, Commander. 


BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA. E. G. Lott, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 
COLUMBIA, E. C. Miller, R.N. do 


Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, a* follows :— 
From Liverpool. From Boston. 


Acadia, Pyrie.......... ecncceccnes o8 nostebencees - 4th Feb. Ist March 
Columbia, Miller........... Seccdooscosedccdeose -- 4th March Ist April 
Britannia, Hewitt..........0c-..---- eécouseeoes -- 4th April Ist May 
Ts (UR. cenanaccnanenntnaadonhaieel oes 10th ** 16th ** 

The accommodations for passengers are superior. The vessels are accompanied by 
experienced surgeons, and amply supplied with Francis’ Patent Life Boats. Passage 
reduced to $120. No berths secured until paid for. For further information apply 
to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., at Harnden & Co., No. 3 Wall-street. (Feb. 4. 





TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND ENGLAND.—The GREAT WESTERN 
Lieut. Hosken, R. N-, Commander, is intended to sail for the season 1843 :—~ 
From New York, From England. 
16th March, for Liverpool. 11th Feb., from Bristol via Madeira; 
lith May, for Liverpool. 15th April, from Liverpool. 
29th June, for Bristol. 3d June, from Liverpool. 
24th August, for Liverpool. 2¥th July, from Bristol. 
12th October, for Liverpool, 16th September, from Liverpool. 
7th December, for Bristol. 4th Nov.,from Liverpool via Madeira 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply personally, or by letter to 
Dec. 31-u. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-st. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
si Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havreor the 
16th of each month asfoliows: 
From New York From Havre 

IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell,master,16th March. July,and Nov. 
Ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(uew) J. Funk,master, 16th April,Aug., and Dec, 
IstApril,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept.,and Jan. 
The accommodations ofthese ships are not surpassed ,combining allthat may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers,freefrom any otherthanthe expen- 

sse actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succee.! each other in the orderin which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:-- 








Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
fork. London. 

St. James, W.H Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, * 30, * 10, ** 10) “ 97, * 97, «© oF 
Gladiator, T. Britton, a “* 20/March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick|Feb. i, June 1, Oct. 1] * J7, “ 97, * 47 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “ 0, *.3, “* 10) “ 97, “ 97, « 97 
Quebec, F He Hebard,| ‘“* 20, ‘* 20, ‘* 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, Hovey, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1] ** 17, “ 47, © 47 
Switzerland, Chadwick, ; * 30, * 10, 10) & 97) ee ge’ ue 


27 
HendrickHudson|EB. E. Morgan, | ‘* 20, “ 20, * 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 


Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) * 17, ** 47, “ 47 
Toronto, le Griswold, | * 10, * 10, “ 50) 4 7, “* 7, “ 97 
Westminster, G. Moore, “ 20, * 20, “« Q0\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description, 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible forany letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Dillsof Lading are signedtherefore. Ap- 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South st. 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sailfrom New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre og 
the Ist, ®th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 











Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-]Daysof Sailing from Havre 
York. 

Argo, \C. Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. SjApril 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francoister, | Ainsworth, “16, “ 3@, “ 16iMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 2} 
Burgundy, 1D. Lines, ne ee Oe ees 
Emerald, |Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec §} “ 24, “ 94, « g@ 
Rhone, \J.A. Wotton,}| “ 16, ‘“ 16, ‘“ JI6/June 1, Oct. 1, Feb 1 
VilledeLyon, |C. Stoddard, “ @4, “ 94, ‘* 4) * &, , aa 
Albany, _ Watson, May 8, Sept. &, Jan. 8] “© 24, * 2, “% 9 
Siivie DeGrasse,\L Weiderhold!] ** 16, ** 16, ‘“ l6jJuly 1, Nov. 1,March1] 
Louis Philippe, \J. Castoff, “« 94, * 4, ‘* 94) s, * 8,“ 
Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,|June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. *| ** 24, “ 24, “ g@ 
Sully, |WCThompson| “ 16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16JAug 1, Dee. J, April 1 
lowa, |W. W. Peil. “4 e. $$ 985) # s, « 8 “ 8 


These vesselsare all of the first elassand ae commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, Comprising & lthat may be required for comfort and 
convenience. . 
The price of passage to Havre is any — amen wines, which will be furnished 
y ; when required, at reasonadie prices. 
by the Steward on board, when ed BOLTON FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Ir., 46 South-st. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the severalLines of Packets between New York and Liverpoo} 
hove aummane for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz:— 

Ships. Captains. (Daysof Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
York. - a ae ae 

Patrick H , J.C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7 Aug. 25, Dec. 25, Apri 
‘naa Allen, ~ oe 13, as 13, - + 1, Jan: 1, ay } 

N ‘A. B. Lowber,! “ 19 0, " ie oS 7,5 J 
orth 1s, Collins, 40 25, as 25 “ 95) “ 33, 13, “ 43 











Roscius, ’ : “ ‘ 
Europe, A.C.Marshall, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) “ 19 “ 19, oe 
Independence, |Nye, ett er %, %5, %5 
thetields " |P-P’ alten, | “18, 48)“ Hoek. I Reb. J, dupe 3 
New . Cropper, sae = ’ - 
ary he cote “95, 95, 98) 13, 18, OB 
Cambridge, | Barstow, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1 = 19, re 19, BF 19 
Ashburton |H. Huttleson,| “ 7, ‘* 7, “ 7% 9%, * ” 
S$. Whitney, |Thompsor, «13, 13, : 13 Nov. 1, March 1, July’ 
Columbus, Coie, “19, ** 19, Pe 19) re 13° js 13° a 7 
Sheridan, Depeyster, 95, St 95, oe: ee > ae 
South america, Bailey, lOct. 1, Feb. 1, June J) © Sy os - me } 
Ww . _B we, “ 7, o6 45 ‘ ’ ’ 

Caled Sate," battens Te” | Sc 38 STR fees. Lape 1 aug 3 
ep ’ } | « 49. “ 9, “se ( “ 7, * A “ 
Gaerish,” eae a a Se | | SM 
Oxford, iJ. Rathbone, |Nov.1, March },July I“ 19, “* 19, ID 





ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
se ships are all of the first class, and ably commande ¥ 
| euttanbing taconeall The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is ixed at 
$100 without + ines or liquors, and from Liverpool to New Y ork at 25 guineas, includ- 
ng wines. stores, and bedding. y , 
F ‘ers of these ships will be responstble for any letters, 
Neither the captatsent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
wise af vent eoxford North America Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
wee Fork, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co.. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
ae BARING. BROTNERS & Co.. Liverpool: 
Whitney, Virginian. Sheffield, anc Tnited States, 
Agente for Gags 5. Whee? ROBERT KERMIE, N.Y. 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. | 
hi ack Henry, Independence, Roscoe, and George Washim 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry Me INTURN & Co.,7s Souths. NY. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co.. Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
. Siddons, Sheridan. and Garrick. m 
equaaen a “4 E. Kk. COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Go., Liverpoct 

















